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assets exceeding $62,000,000 .. . . without 


consolidation or reinsurance ... . in 26 years. ADDRESS 


but a fellow who can’t sell 
PERFECT PROTECTION 
can’t sell anything! 


ys 


“I’ve spent my life in underwriting .. . . as agent, general 
agent, district manager and vice-president. I’ve earned the 


PERFECT PROTECTION POLICY right to say I know something about insurance. And I’ve 
$15,000 Payable for loss of life from accident. ot just one test for any man who wants to know whether 
$10,000 Payable for loss of sight, two hands, two y 

"feet, or one hand and one foot from accident. the Reliance Life agency will be good for him. It’s this: 
$25,000 Payable for loss of life, or $20,000 for loss - a 

Hsien oe ‘pect of s private, pleasure suto- ‘Re-canvass with Perfect Protection any ten prospects who 

mobile while traveling therein. - > } , ’ 
$50 Weekly if dlabled by accent, Parable have refused to buy life suswrance from you. If he doesn't 

for 2 weeks or occupationa sability— . 

Sie weois obettbened bur pereeumans Gachilii. sell from one to five of them, he’s simply in the wrong busi- 
ae ae Oe ee ness. A man who can’t sell Perfect Protection can’t sell 
50 Medical attendance ind ty f non-dis- ° +” 
ee ee anything! 
$50 Wear indemnity for 52 weeks if disabled 

y sickness. . . a . . 
$600 Per year in addition if totally and, per- Perfect-Protection is the greatest business-builder any in- 

manently disable y accident or sickness. “9 

No more premiums to pay and no deductions surance man can have... . and it’s backed by a home office 

from the amount of life insurance due your : . . 

family. service that practically assures Success. Mail the coupon 

$5,000 Cash to you at age 65, or Hie : 

$5,000 Cash or a substantial monthly income in .... let us tell you about it, in strictest confidence, of course. 


event of natural death. 
ISSUED IN LARGER OR SMALLER AMOUNTS 














INELIANCE LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Dept. S-2, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me the full story of Perfect Pro- 
tection and your Prosperity Plan for Agents 





Nearly $500,000,000 of 3 insurance in force and sali 
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Inland Marine Insurance 


Some of the Manifold Uses of a Line Which Is Attempting 
to Keep Abreast with the Constantly Changing 
Conditions of Modern Business 


By Racpu B. Ives* 


President, A-tna Insurance Company 


comparatively short time, a ma- 

rine insurance policy covered a 
cargo only on board ship. This policy 
was gradually extended to cover the 
shore risk at either end: for instance, 
a shipment originating at Berlin, the 
destination of which was Chicago, 
would be shipped by railroad freight 
from Berlin to Hamburg or Bremen, 
thence by trans-Atlantic steamer to 
New York, thence by railroad freight 
to Chicago, with possibly an additional 
lighterage risk at either port. This 
shore risk was covered under the ma- 
rine policy by what is called a “ware- 
house to warehouse” clause. 

Through gradual development the 
coverage was changed to protect ship- 
ments made exclusively by land convey- 
ance, and I presume, because it was still 
written under the old marine cargo 


() comparative and up to within a 


_*Extracted from Mr. Ives’ talk at the 
inner of the West-Nevitt Co., of Oshkosh, 
WVis., March 19. 
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form, it came to be designated as inland 
marine or transportation insurance. 
Today the form is similar to the old 
marine cargo policy only in minor re- 
spects and the inland marine or trans- 
portation insurance constitutes an en- 
tirely separate division and different 
class of protection than the strictly ma- 
rine policy. It would be less confusing 
and better understood by the public if 
the word “marine” were dropped. 

Many new forms of protection have 
been placed under the head of inland 
marine or transportation insurance, ap- 
parently for lack of better designation 
and too great diversity of divisions of 
coverage. The development of inland 
marine or transportation insurance in 
the past ten or fifteen years has been 
very rapid, the volume of premiums 
written in the United States during 
1929 being in the neighborhood of $50,- 
000,000. 

Policies under this form of insurance 
are now written covering shipments by 


any form of land conveyance; railroad 
freight, express, motor trucks, ship- 
ments by parcel post and registered 
mail; as a matter of fact, shipments by 
aircraft are so written. The transpor- 
tation policy is probably the most flexi- 
ble form of insurance contract. It may 
be written to cover shipments by any 
one particular mode of conveyance or 
a combination of all of them and may 
also include shipments by coastwise 
steamers. The insuring conditions also 
vary to a great extent, some policies 
being issued to cover only the usual 
transportation perils such as fire, col- 
lision, derailment or overturn of the 
carrying conveyance, and others being 
extended to cover “all risks” of trans- 
portation including cyclone, tornado, 
flood, theft, pilferage and non-delivery, 
and in some cases riots and strikes. 
There is real need for this form of pro- 
tection which is coming to be more and 
more generally recognized. 
(Continued from page 43) 
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ASIELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





URING the past few weeks of in- 
tensive “Sales Congressing” all 
over the country much publicity has 
been given to the joint annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian and United States 
national associations to be held at To- 
ronto next September, and it is safe to 
predict that a banner attendance will 
likely result. It is certain that the 1930 
program of local and State association 
meetings thus far completed in the 
United States has gained many new 
converts to the cause of organization 
work, and the Canadian Life Under- 
writers have long been noted for their 
zeal in this direction. And of course 
the allure of Toronto, with all its scenic 
beauty and natural advantages is a 
power in itself. 
* Es * 

NOTHER reason why the meeting 
AX shouta be successful is that J. J. 
McSweeney, C. L. U. manager for the 
London Life, is chairman of the joint 
committee in charge of the international 
convention. Mr. McSweeney has an en- 
viable record in life insurance and in 
association management. He is a past 
president of the Dominion association 
and has a successful record in many 
other association offices. His talents in 
such enterprise are so well recognized 
that a full page article was printed in 
a recent issue of London Life Nuggets 
lauding his accomplishments both as a 
personal producer and as a manager. 
The article was headed “McSweeney— 
A Managerial Mogul.” Needless to say, 
his best efforts will go into making the 
annual convention a memorable one. 

* * ok 

HE problem of earning $25,000 an- 

nually must seem one well worthy 
of solution to most of us. Philip Burnet, 
president of the Continental American 
Life, maintains that the solution is 
simple; that is a simple one for life 
underwriters. ‘Seek ye Five interviews 
a day,” he advised the Cleveland asso- 
ciation. The earning of the yearly 
income mentioned, he said, would follow 
as a matter of course if the agent con- 
sistently adhered to this plan. 

* * 
G. CROWLEY, who represents 

e the Truman H. Cummings agen- 
cy of the Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis at Merrill, Mich., must 
hold some kind of a record for inten- 
sive cultivation of territory, having in- 
sured the majority of the residents of 
the village. Out of a population of 200 
persons, Mr. Crowley reports that 115 
are his policyholders. He practises as 
well as preaches insurance protection. 






FRIEND of mine who, after he has 
eaten something that does not 
agree with him, is apt to become slight- 
ly cynical about such things as the 
heads of great utility corporations be- 
ing in business only to serve and insur- 
ance presidents all disinterested phi- 
lanthropists, recently called to my at- 
tention several samples of insurance 
company advertising. 
* aK ok 
¢¢CNO far as I can judge,” he said, 
S “there seems to be more rejoic- 
ing in a life insurance company over 
the death of one policyholder, or in an 
automobile company over a fatal acci- 
dent, or in a fire insurance company 
over the burning up of a man’s house, 
than over the ninety and nine, and 
many more, that are still safe in the 
fold and paying premiums promptly.” 
ok co ok 
HE advertisements in question, to 
my way of thinking, were excellent, 
being fine examples of artistic work, 
for one thing, and stressing the fact 
that certain want or even poverty had 
been averted by the prompt payment 
to beneficiary or policyholder of a sub- 
stantial sum. But one especially struck 
my friend as overemphasizing the un- 
alloyed delight with which the insur- 
ance company parted with its money, 
for the company’s representative was 
depicted handing out a check for many 
thousand dollars with a beaming smile. 
* * * 
T is the same story that explains or 
[ instises the majority of articles in a 
daily paper—it’s news. When someone 
long ago protested because a paper 
printed the fact that a banker had 
stolen funds and a minister had eloped 
with a member of the choir, the proper 
answer was given that the unusual was 
what was interesting and that it would 
be absurd to print each morning a list 
of all the honest bankers and right-liv- 
ing clergymen. 
* ok ok 
O the public is not anxious, in effect, 
a know that several million people 
paid life insurance policies, and did not 
die; paid automobile premiums and had 
no accidents; carried fire insurance and 
were never burned out. 
* a ok 
UT they are interested in death, in 
cai on and in fires, especially 
when there is an unusual or a dra- 
matic element, and this coupled to a 
picture which shows how the insurance 
company helped and what the situation 
might be were there no _ insurance, 
makes good advertising. 




















HE question of when and where 

fire insurance began in America has 
always been a nice point for disputants. 
Philadelphia is usually considered the 
cradle of insurance, as well as liberty, 
but there has ‘always existed a school 
of insurance historians who ascribe the 
beginnings of our great business to the 
pioneering efforts of certain Carolinians. 
David Huguenin, president of the 
Equitable Fire & Marine of Charles- 
ton, 8S. C., is one of those who hold to 
the latter opinion. 

* * 

R. HUGUENIN tells THE SPEctTa- 
M TOR that the old Union Insurance 
Company antedates the North Amer- 
ican of Philadelphia by some twenty 
years. On the wall of Mr. Huguenin’s 
office is a framed policy issued by the 
company insuring the dwelling of Joel 
R. Poinsette of Charleston, for whom 
the celebrated flower is named. The 
policy bears the serial number 1500 
and is dated July 1, 1823. 

- ke 

S a collector, Mr. Huguenin does not 

have to wander far from home, as 
Charleston has one of the most inter- 
esting histories of any city on the At- 
lantic seaboard. Among other ancient 
policies which he has in his possession 
is one covering the building which pres- 
ently houses the Equitable Fire & Ma- 
rine. This policy was issued by the 
Phoenix of London and is dated June 1, 
1806. 

* * * 

HE documents are much larger 
ig the present form of standard 
fire policy; their dimensions, in fact, 
approximate those of the enlarged pho- 
tograph so pupular in rural sections 
twenty-five or more years ago. But 
what they boast in size is counterbal- 
anced by the brevity of their contents. 
The text is hardly one-fourth as long 
as the text of the present mercantile 
or dwelling policy. The old policies are 
printed, but are filled in and signed 
with elaborate flourishes of the pen. 
The ink is a high grade black and has 
not faded. 

* * * 

N. GILMORE, who has just been 

e elected vice-president and a di- 
rector of the Fire Insurance Company 
of Chicago, is a man of broad ex- 
perience in the fire insurance business. 
He began his insurance careed in 1902 
with R. W. Hosmer & Co., and later 
was office manager for the Northern of 
London under C. N. Bishop for 14 
years. For eight years he was with 
the Firemen’s of Newark group. 
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Fire Insurance Expense 
and Cost 


HE rising ratio of expense in 

operating a fire insurance 
company and the reduced cost of 
fire insurance protection to the 
public is a story that is all too 
infrequently told. Repetition of 
it might serve to dispel the in- 
credulity with which it is usually 
received. 

Recently, Ralph B. Ives, presi- 
dent of the Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany, addressed the West-Nevitt 
Company, a large agency in Osh- 
kosh, Wis. Discovering that his 
audience consisted, in addition, of 
some eighty leading bankers, 
merchants and manufacturers of 
the city, Mr. Ives, in addition to 
giving a prepared speech on in- 
land marine insurance, which is 
printed elsewhere in this issue, 
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delivered himself of some extem- 
poraneous remarks on fire insur- 
ance finances. 


“Yes,” he said, “the expense of 
operating fire insurance com- 
panies has increased greatly since 
the war. All expenses have in- 
creased except the rate which you 
pay for your fire insurance. The 
facts are that in 1900 the average 
rate paid by you people in Wis- 
consin for your fire insurance was 
1.41 per cent, and at that time 
you did not have the high degree 
of fire protection you have today. 
In 1928 your average rate was 
eighty-three cents. The fire in- 
surance companies have had no 
increase in rate following the 
war, but they have experienced a 
great increase in expenses and 
they are still going up.” 


Insurance men who have occa- 
sion to address representative 
gatherings of business men 
should follow the example set by 
Mr. Ives. The business has got 
to disseminate that kind of infor- 
mation in sheer self defense. 





A Growing Movement 


USICIANS of America who 

lost their jobs through the 
talking picture evolution have 
seized upon a campaign of insti- 
tutional advertising as the most 
effective weapon with which to 
drive out of the orchestra pit the 
ogre of “canned music.” Re- 
gardless of the degree of success 
this effort may attain, it serves 
as a striking illustration of the 
power advertising is now recog- 
nized to be. Industrial leaders, 
all the way from soap to soft 
drink manufacturers, back print- 
er’s ink as the one leverage with 
which to lift the public into new 
habits of thought and practice. 
The merchant with a shirt to sell 
puts an advertisement in the 
newspaper, secure in his knowl- 
edge that it will bring a buyer 
for the shirt. The life insurance 
agent with a policy to sell relies, 
and has relied too long, upon his 
own unaided powers of salesman- 


0 





ship. Life insurance should have 
been the pioneer in institutional 
advertising. Failing that, cer- 
tainly it will not be the last in the 
field. 


Many cities and sectional asso- 
ciations have already inaugurated 
such campaigns and from these 
quarters come reports of in- 
creased appropriations for 1930. 
The movement will, no doubt, be- 
come a National one in the near 
future. 


Recently the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of the City of 
New York proposed a beautifully 
conceived plan of cooperative ad- 
vertising, even to the point of 
presenting to the members six 
graphic examples of the nature 
of newspaper copy to be used. 
The ads were written by six 
agents whose paid production ex- 
ceeded $9,000,000 last year; the 
typography and layout were 
planned by advertising experts. 
The entire program, as presented 
to the organization, reflected care- 
ful and capable management and 
only the indorsement and finan- 
cial backing of the members 
stands in the way of further ad- 
vancement. 


The suggested plan of contri- 
bution to the advertising fund is 
as follows: For general agents, 
managers, superintendents and 
agency directors, $10 for each 
completed $1,000,000 paid 1929 
agency business with a maximum 
of $250; for agents, $3 for each 
completed $100,000 paid 1929 
business with a maximum of $20. 
Or any amount the individual pre- 
fers to contribute. Many general 
agents as well as many personal 
producers have already oversub- 
scribed their quotas. The cam- 
paign is progressing at a good 
rate and further report will be 
available following next week’s 
meeting. It is to be hoped that 
the New York life underwriters 
will appreciate the tremendous 
possibilities in institutional ad- 
vertising and that they will back, 
to the limit, the program so ably 
conceived by their officers. 


Editorial 








Canadian Fire Loss 


The fire loss in Canada during 
the month of February last is esti- 
mated by The Monetary Times to 
have been $2,411,950. This com- 
pares with $5,100,000 in January, 
1930, and with $3,078,400 in Feb- 
ruary, 1929. On either basis of 
comparison, the result is very sat- 
isfactory, and it is hoped that the 
decline in losses may be main- 
tained during the balance of the 
current year. 


Keffer Agency Reports Increase 


R. H. Keffer, general agent of the 
®tna Life Insurance Company at 100 
William Street, New York City, has an- 
nounced that this agency paid for $3,- 
931,400 during the month of March, 
1930, as compared to $3,757,093 for the 
month of March, 1929, an increase of 
$174,307. 

On March 27, the agency had the 
largest paid for production of any 
single day in the history of the Com- 
pany, paying for thirty-six policies for 
a total of $1,524,500. 

The total business paid for by this 
Agency for the year 1930 to April 1 
was $11,145,840 as compared to 511,- 
003,708 for the same period in 192), 
an increase of $142,132. 


H. H. Graham Joins Lamar Life 


JACKSON, Miss., March 29.—Henry 
Harrison Graham has been made super- 
visor of Mississippi agents for the La- 
mar Life Insurance Company of Jack- 
son, Miss. He served with the New 
York Life in Mississippi from 1907 to 
1922, later as assistant secretary and 
supervisor of agencies of the Conti- 
nental Life, and with the Bankers Re- 
serve of Omaha as supervisor of agents 
in Detroit and in Indianapolis. 


Public Utility and Loan Invest- 
ments by John Hancock Co. 


Report of the committee on finance 
for the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company indicates that nearly 
ten million dollars has been invested in 
new funds during the first two months 
of 1930. 

Of especial interest is the fact that 
of this amount $3,700,000 was invested 
in public utilities, $5,408,901 in farm 
and city mortgage loans and $750,000 
in railroad and miscellaneous securities; 
total, $9,858,901. 

Of the mortgage loans accepted in 
the two months, $2,479,611 was on 381 
farms to yield 5.68 per cent and $2,929,- 
290 on 168 city properties to yield 5.89 
per cent. 


Editorial 





Five-Day Sales Congress for 
Equitable Agents 


A five-day sales congress was for 
staff and field representatives of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States and was held last 
week at the home office in New York 
City under the supervision of Second 
Vice-President Albert G. Borden, who is 
in charge of the Equitable’s training 
department. 


This sales congress represents the 
nucleus around which a _specialist’s 
course will be projected by the Equit- 
able for its entire agency force as a 
supplement to its Field School and 
other training activities which have 


been in operation for many years. The 
Agency Executives of the Equitable for 
some time have felt the growing pres- 
sure of public demand for technical ad- 
vice of a high order that the life insur- 
ance company, through its representa- 
tives, must be able to render. 





Brooklyn National Life Drive. 

The general agencies of the Brooklyn 
National Life Insurance Company have 
completed plans for a sales drive to be 
held during the month of April, to be 
known as the Spring Offensive. 

This campaign is being held in honor 
of Ben S. Graham and Frederick W. 
Ladue, who recently have been pro- 
moted to vice-presidents. 








worrying. 








When Wishes Lengthen 


It is during the closing years of life that man wishes 
most, for even as Young says in “Night Thoughts” 
—“Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines.” 


In Youth he builds air cas- 
tles but the wishes of old 
age are grimly practical 
and usually have to do 
with independence. 


“T wish I had saved money,” 
the old man says: “I could 
rest now instead of stay- 
ing in harness.” 


If he had a Prudential Old 
Age Endowment Policy he 
could stop wishing and 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Eowarp D. DuFFIELp, President 
Home Office, Newark. New Jersey 
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Federal Legislation on 
Pensions 


Several Old Age Security 
Measures Pending in 
Both Houses 


Action Deemed Unlikely 


Summary of the Dill Bill to Estab- 
lish a Departmental Pen- 
sion Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2.—Legis- 
lation setting up an old-age pension sys- 
tem in the Federal Government is pend- 
ing in both House and Senate, but with 
little expectation that any serious con- 
sideration will be given the matter this 
session, at least. 

As a matter of fact, some doubt as 
to the constitutionality of the proposal 
has been raised, leaders of the House 
expressing the opinion that under the 
terms of the Constitution the only place 
where such legislation would apply 
would be in Federal territory. 

In the Senate, Senator Clarence C. 
Dill of Washington has introduced a 
bill establishing an Old Age Pension 
Bureau in the Department of Labor 
and providing annual appropriations of 
$10,000,000 for distribution among the 
various States for the payment of old- 
age pensions, the amount allotted each 
State to be matched dollar for dollar 
with State money and no State to re- 
ceive any funds unless it makes such 
contribution. Not exceeding 50 cents 
per day per person would be contrib- 
uted by the Federal Government, pro- 
viding a maximum joint pension of $1 
per day; if a pension greater than that 
amount were paid in any instance the 
State would have to contribute all over 
the $1 limit. 

Similar bills are pending in the House 
of Representatives, where also are 
measures providing for the appointment 
of committees to investigate the situa- 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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Colorado City Purchases 
Group Insurance 


All City Employees Eligible 
Under New State Legisla- 
tion Passed in 1929 


The City of Greeley, Colorado, has 
entered into a Contributory Group Life 
Insurance contract with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. All city employees, with the 
exception of the mayor and aldermen, 
are eligible for $1,000 of Insurance 
protection. q 

In 1929 the state of Colorado enacted 
a law permitting local municipalities to 
use their funds for Group Insurance 
purposes. It is anticipated that the city 
of Greeley is the first of a number of 
municipalities which will take advan- 
tage of this provision. 





New England Mutual 


Correction 


In the March 20 issue of THE 

SPECTATOR, on page 13, an unfor- 
tunate error occurred in a table 
entitled “New Business Issued 
and Death Losses in First Policy 
Year (1928).” 
- The total amount of new poli- 
cies issued in 1928, as shown by 
the New York Insurance Report 
for the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton, Mass., amounted to $141,- 
479,988, and the percentage of 
actual death losses to total new 
issues for 1928 was 0.26. 

While this error is very regret- 
table, the obvious inconsistency of 
the figures shown with the rest 
of the figures in this table is so 
noticeable that even a layman 
could not fail to realize that it 
was a typographical error. 











Handy Guide for 1930 
Issued 


Thirty-Ninth Annual Edition 
Contains Policies and Rates 
of 170 Companies 


Now Ready for Delivery 


New Standard Disability Provi- 
sions Adopted This Year In- 
cluded in Improved Edition 


The 39th annual edition of The 
Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Ap- 
plication and Policies was ready for dis- 
tribution this year on March 29. It 
marks the eighth consecutive year that 
this publication has been available to 
the life insurance agents as early in the 
year as March and is the only publica- 
tion which is available at so early a 
date. It is safe to say that more life 
insurance has been sold as a result of 
knowledge obtained from the annual 
editions of this book than from any 
other life insurance publication in the 
history of American old line life in- 
surance. 

When the first book was issued in 
1891 the life insurance in force was a 
little less than four billions of dollars. 
At the end of 1929 it is in excess of 
one hundred billions of dollars. During 
the years intervening various Handy 
Guides have been a basic source of in- 
formation to life insurance solicitors. 

The 1930 edition of the Handy Guide 
consists of reproductions of the leading 
policies of 170 life insurance companies, 
together with the premium rates of 
most of the policy contracts issued by 
these companies. The 1930 edition is 
invaluable in that it presents the newly 
adopted standard disability provisions. 
The policy contracts include complete 
and accurate copies of disability and 
double indemnity riders and of the 
agreement in application. The new edi- 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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Mutual Life of New York 
Passes Milestone 


Assets of Oldest Life Company 
in U. 8S. Now Exceed 
One Billion 

Entry of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York into the select 
group of American enterprises having 
assets of one billion dollars or more 
was revealed in the announcement made 
last week at the monthly meeting of 
the trustees by David F. Houston, 
president. The company’s net admitted 
assets totalled $1,001,683,108 as of 
Feb. 28, 1930, and were increasing at 
the rate of approximately $5,000,000 
a month. 

The Mutual, which is the oldest life 
insurance company in the United 
States, having begun active business on 
Feb. 1, 1843, is the fifth life insurance 
company to join the billion-dollar group, 
but is the first to achieve this position 
on a business limited to the writing of 
ordinary insurance on individual stand- 
ard risks. The company has never 
written industrial, group or sub-stand- 
ard business. 

The Mutual Life has consistently pio- 
neered in broadening the usefulness and 
advantages of life insurance for the 
individual. The company was among 
the first to pay dividends, and was the 
first to pay cash surrender values, to 
insure men and women at the same 
rates, to issue the continuous install- 
ment or life income policy, and to write 
increasing disability benefits. The 
Mutual compiled the American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality, used by almost 
all companies. 

More than half of the assets of the 
company, as revealed in the latest state- 
ment, as of Dec. 31, 1929, are repre- 
sented by bonds and stocks, the invest- 
ment in which was reported as $534,- 
347,543, an increase during the year of 
$8,779,794. Mortgage loans were listed 
at $270,048,069, an increase of $29,- 
191,056. In this connection it was re- 
ported that no mortgage loans were 
under foreclosure and no interest in 
arrears. 

The Mutual reported insurance in 
force as of Dec. 31, 1929, amounting to 
$4,298,774,546, policies outstanding 
numbering $1,347,097. Since its foun- 
dation in 1843, the company has paid 
to members and beneficiaries more than 
$2,600,000,000. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 27.—Pro- 
tective Life of Birmingham has made 
vice-presidents out of two of its offi- 
cials, LaNoue Matta, superintendent 
of agencies, and Alex C. Wellman, 


actuary. 


Life Insurance 


Dr. G. E. Crawford Dies 


Dr. George E. Crawford, medical di- 
rector of the Cedar Rapids Life Insur- 
ance Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
died at his home in that city, Thursday, 
March 27, after a lingering illness. 

Doctor Crawford was born in Mt. 
Vernon. Ohio, Aug. 22, 1849. He was 
one of the original founders of the Ce- 
dar Rapids Life Insurance Company 
and served as its medical director from 
the time the company began business 
until his death. Doctor Crawford was 
active in the work of The American 
Life Convention Medical Section. 


New Home Office for American 
Savings Life 
Kansas City, Mo., March 31.—The 
American Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany has purchased residential prop- 
erty on Armour Boulevard and Walnut 
Streets for their home office location. 
Possession of the property will be 
given Aug. 1, and extensive remodeling 
will revamp the large residence into 
business property. Officers of the com- 
pany estimate their total investment 
in the new home office quarters, includ- 
ing the purchase price and revamping, 
will approximate $200,000. 








NEW YORK LIFE AGENTS’ 1929 RECORD 


New insurance paid for 


Ratio of term insurance to total only 
Life and Endowment Policies 


$953,000,000 
3.07% 
96.93 % 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Questionnaire on Aviation 
Rider 





Summary of State Department 
Rulings from American Life 
Convention Survey 
(Concluded from last week) 


Michigan—Department has refused 
to approve any aviation riders thus far 
submitted. 

Minnesota—Disapproved rider since 
restriction applies during life of policy 
while under Minnesota law restriction 
cannot apply after two years; further, 
is in form of rider instead incorporated 
in policy. Minnesota laws limit riders 
to certain matters covered in Statute. 

Mississippi—Will approve. 

Missouri — Will approve, provided 
modification made for refund to bene- 
ficiary of premiums paid on policy, in- 
stead of payment of reserve. 

Montana — Department has not yet 
ruled on matter, having referred ques- 
tion to the consulting actuary. 

Nebraska—Department has no objec- 
tion to the inclusion of a policy pro- 
vision, excluding the aviation risk, but 
a rider to the same effect will not be 
approved. 

Nevada—Will approve. 

New Hampshire—Will approve. 

New Jersey—Will approve. 

New Mexico—Will approve. 

New York—Will approve. 

North Carolina—Will approve. 

North Dakota — Will not approve 
rider containing provision for non-lia- 
bility for stipulated amount of in- 
surance if death results from accident 
due to aviation after two years from 
date of issuance of policy. 

Ohio—Will approve. 

Oklahoma—Will not approve; will, 
however, permit inclusion of such ex- 
ceptions in disability and double in- 
demnity provisions. 

Oregon — Department “making no 
comments relative to use of aviation 
rider in this State at this time.” 

Rhode Island—Life insurance forms 
need not be submitted to Department 
for approval prior to issuance in the 
State. 

South Carolina—Will approve. 
South Dakota—Department’s ruling 
of Aug. 23, 1929, disapproves the use of 
life policy riders restricting the liability 

of companies in regard to aviation 
riders. 

Tennessee—The Department will ob- 
ject to use of rider or provision. 

Texas—Commr. disapproves use of 
aviation rider, because of Art. 4733, 
(3), Stat. (This section prohibits in- 
clusion for any mode of settlement at 
maturity of less value than the amount 
insured on the face, but specifically pro- 
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Million Dollar Producers 


If you paid for one million dol- 
lars of life instrance in 1929, in 
all companies, or in your com- 
pany’s club year, you are eligible 
for an invitation to attend the 
conference of 
The Million Dollar Round Table 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toron- 
to, Ontario, Sept. 23, 1930. This 
meeting is held concurrently with 
the Convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

Earl G. Manning of Boston is 
the chairman of the meeting. It 
is to him that you should send 
the information. Your own state- 
ment that you paid for a million 
will be accepted. 

Mr. Manning also tells us that 
any life underwriter who pays 
for a million in 1930 before Sept. 
1 will also be eligible. His ad- 
dress is 1 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. 











vides: “Any company may issue a 
policy promising a benefit less than the 
full benefit in case of death of the in- 
sured by his own hand while sane or 
insane, or by following stated hazar- 
dous occupations.”) 

Utah—Under date of Dec. 27, 1929, 
the Attorney General ruled that life 
companies may insert a clause in their 
policies limiting their liability to less 
than the face of the policy in case of 
death resulting from aircraft accidents. 

Vermont—Will approve. 

Virginia—Will approve. 

Washington—Will disapprove avia- 
tion riders containing provisions which 
extend the contestable period beyond 
two years from the date of issuance of 
the contract. 

West Virginia—Will approve. 

Wisconsin—Will approve. 

Wyoming — Exception specifically 
permitted by Section 32 (3), ch. 142, 
L. 1921, (Sec. 51, p. 36, Pam. 1921). 





Old Line Cedar Rapids Life 


Insurance Co. 


The annual statement of the Old Line 
Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, shows that during 
the past year the net assets of the com- 
pany were increased from $3,584,518, 
at the close of 1928, to $3,860,664 as of 
Dec. 31, 1929. At that time the legal 
insurance reserve and reserves for spe- 
cial benefits was $3,573,624, and the 
surplus to policyholders $245,870, which 
gives the total for protection of policy- 
holders $3,819,495. The assets are 
enumerated as follows: First mortgage 
loans and real estate, $2,308,000; mu- 
nicipal bonds, $623,153; premium notes 
and policy loans, $758,532; cash in 
banks and office and other ledger as- 
sets, $57,970; interest accrued and net 
uncollected and deferred premiums, 
$130,579. C. B. Robbin is president of 
the company. 





Money Value of a Man 





A Publication Which Will Prove 
of Real Assistance to Agents 
Selling the Average Prospect 


“The Money Value of a Man,” by 
Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D., Statistician; and 
Alfred J. Lotka, D.Sc., Supervisor of 
Mathematical Research, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 264 pages, 
105 tables. 


HIS volume is a practical handbook 
tabulating the dollars and cents 
value of a wage-earner to his depen- 
dents. Its purpose is to show, by spe- 
cific figures directly applicable to the 
individual, 
Value of man as a wage-earner ; 
How much life insurance he should carry ; 


Compensation for personal injury ; 

Losses due to physical handicaps, acci- 
dent, and disease; 

The residual value of an impaired life; 

ae “Health Work Pays” the commu- 
nity; 


And other aspects of the economic value 
of a man. 


These figures are presented in more 
than 80 full page tables, in form con- 
venient for use, giving at a glance the 
value of a man in a wide variety of 
circumstances of age, earning power, 
and physical condition. 

In developing these tables the authors 
have profited from their experience in 
their association with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, largest life 
insurance company in the world. 

After defining the scope of the study, 
and presenting the subject in historical 
retrospect, the book begins its definite 
contributions to the topic by a complete 
statement of the cost of bringing up a 
child to adolescence, or the cost of pro- 
duction of man, the commercial product. 

After this study, the authors treat 
fully the value of man as a wage- 
earner, at any given age, and in income 
classes ranging from a $1,000 annual 
maximum to a $10,000 annual maxi- 
mum. Next is considered the effect on 
these figures by substandard lives, or 
the burden of the handicapped and the 
residual value of an impaired life. 

The principles set forth for substand- 
ard lives are then applied to the deter- 
mination of awards of compensation for 
personal injury or death. Then, after 
covering the depreciation of the eco- 
nomic value of the wage-earner from 
sickness and disease, application is 
made of the study, as a whole, to public 
health work and to life insurance. 

The book should be of the utmost 
practical value to life and casualty in- 
surance officials and agents, and to per- 
sons interested in pension systems, care 
of veterans, etc. It is-published by the 
Ronald Press of New York and may be 
purchased through The Spectator Com- 
pany at $5 a copy. 
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MEN OF 
WIDE EXPERIENCE 
DIRECT MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


The spirit of progress which characterizes the Missouri State Life and which 
is responsible for its remarkable growth is the result of broad vision and 
wise management. The men who control the Company are men of wide 
experience, men who are accustomed to big-scale business. 

















BOARD OF DIRECTORS 















W. S. Bransford E. D. Nims 
Nashville, Tennessee St. Louis, Missouri 
Capitalist Chairman Board, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company 
James E. Caldwell Dr. Bruce Ryburn Payne 
Nashville, Tennessee ; 
‘ : . Nashville, Tennessee 
President Fourth and First National Bank Preshdeas. Geerte Poukady Colleze 
President Nashville Trust Company sls 
Chairman of Board Southern Bell Telephone Company Thomas M. Pierce 





Chairman of Board Missouri State Life Insurance St. Louis, Missouri 


Company Vice-President and General Counsel 
Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis 


Charles S. Sargent 
New York and Boston 
Kidder, Peabody & Company 


J. Sheppard Smith 


St. Louis, Missouri 
President Mississippi Valley Trust Company 







Rogers Caldwell 
Nashville, Tennessee 
President Caldwell & Company 
President Bank of Tennessee 






Harvey C. Couch 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
President Arkansas Power & Light Company 








Theobald Felss Hillsman Taylor 
Cincinnati, Ohio St. Louis, Missouri 
President Felss Flour Milling Company President Missouri State Life Insurance Company 








Norman R. Moray F. O. Watts 
St. Louis, Missouri St. Louis, Missouri 


President Southern Surety Company of New York Chairman of Board First National Bank 









Over $1,232,000,000.00 of Insurance in Force 
Over $143,000,000.00 of Admitted Assets 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
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Hillsman Taylor, President Home Office, St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘«¢©A PRIJ. for Alexander” is the slo- 
A gan that will inspire a great army 

of Equitable agents to greater 
production during the current month. 
April has been dedicated by the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the 
United States in honor of Secretary 
William Alexander, commemorating his 
sixtieth anniversary in service of the 
company. The campaign has been well 
advertised and the executives and agen- 
cy staff in charge of the movement an- 
ticipate extraordinary results. 


Mr. Alexander is well known through- 
out the life insurance world, both for 
his long record of service and for his 
works on policy forms, being often re- 
ferred to as “the father of life income 
insurance.” 


Joined Company in 1869 


Graduating from the University of 
Virginia in 1869, he joined the home 
office staff of the Equitable. In this 
position, working under the direction 
of Henry B. Hyde, then vice-president 
of the company, and coming into close 
contact with George W. Phillips, the 
company’s first actuary, he soon ac- 
quired a broad knowledge of the life 
insurance business. 

During his early years in the busi- 
ness, Mr. Alexander played an impor- 
tant role in devising the liberal, service 
giving policies which replaced the crude 
forms in use at that time. He was 
appointed secretary of the company in 
1880 and has succeeded himself in that 
office each year since. He has served 
as a member of the board of directors 
for more than a quarter of a century. 


Pioneered Agency Training 


The present growing tendency toward 
the education of fieldmen owes much 
to the pioneering work of Mr. Alexan- 
der. He was one of the first insurance 
executives to recognize the essential 
worth of a thorough system of training 
for the agent, and as director of the 
company’s extensive publication depart- 
ment he has had an opportunity to 
carry out his theories to an unusually 
successful degree. 


Another outstanding movement in- 
augurated by Mr. Alexander was that 
of free health service to policyholders. 
It has been over twenty years since he 
started this great service and the prac- 
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‘April for Alexander” Is 
Equitable Slogan 


Agents of Society Will Honor Secre- 
tary’s Sixty-Y ear Service Record 
with Production Drive 


William 
Alexander, 
W hose 
Sixty-Y ear 
Record 
of 
Service 
with 
the 
Equitable 
Life 


the Ms. y ier 
Is 
Celebrated 
This 
Month 


tice of offering to policyholders free 
periodic health examinations is now 
carried on under their Bureau of Health 
Conservation. He also planned and 
launched the first policyholder service 
campaign. 


Author of Company History 

A notable history of the Equitable 
Life bears the name of the secretary 
of the company as author. This work 
was published at the time of the recent 
seventieth anniversary in New York, 
and at that time the board of directors 
directed that an eminent portrait 
painter be commissioned to paint in 
oils a portrait of Secretary Alexander. 
The portrait, recently completed, will 
be attractively reproduced mechanic- 
ally and will be used together with 
insurance books as mementos for agents 








who are successful in qualifying in the 
“April for Alexander” campaign. The 
committee have stressed as qualifica- 
tions, the completion of sixty actual 
interviews: during the month and the 
closing of ten or more cases. Announce- 
ment of results and recognition of the 
successful contestants will be made 
at the company’s annual convention to 
be held at French Lick next September. 
The committee in charge of this cam- 
paign are the following: William M. 
Duff, chairman; H. F. Berls, Thomas B. 
Sweeney, Theodore M. Riehle, secre- 
tary; W. L. Boyce, W. J. Dunsmore, 
and H. C. Donnels. 

Mr. Alexander will be away from the 
home office during the campaign, being 
at present on a two months’ tour. 








Origin of Century Club of 
The Woods Agency 

In 1888 the first booklet, known as 
the Prominent Policyholders of the 
Woods Agency, was published in which 
appeared the names of thirty-one pol- 
icyholders who had been insured for 
$50,000 or more through the Woods 
Agency for a total volume of $2,500,- 
000. That was forty-two years ago, 
and even today policies for that amount 
are considered large cases. Periodically 
since then, new editions of the “Promi- 
nent Policyholders” have been pub- 
lished. In the latest one, issued Janu- 
ary, 1929, there appeared the names of 


582 policyholders, who own a total of 
$56,914,026 of Equitable Society life 
insurance. 

Inspired by the remarkable number 
of large policies that were written in 
the six years that followed, the late 
Edward A. Woods organized in 1894 
the Century Club of the Woods Agency, 
the most unique organization in life 
insurance circles and, to our knowledge, 
the only club of its kind in existence. 
Membership is limited to those men and 
women who have paid for cases of 
$100,000 or more on one life or a joint 
case in which the interest of each two 
agents is $50,000. 
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The operations of Detroit Life 
Insurance Company are being 
conservatively extended to cover 
the entire country. We are al- 
ways glad to hear from an Agent 
who will welcome the opportu- 
nity to represent a well managed 
and thoroughly progressive life 
company backed by the $45,000,- 
000 resources of the Insurance 
Securities Group. 


New 


Union Indemnity Company 


Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 
Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS 


In the city 
of Motors 


MAKE THIS YOUR 


HEADQUARTERS 


OU will go to Detroit some day and marvel 

at the mystery of motors. Divers#fication of 

Detroit industries has made this City the third 
ranking industrial center of the United States. Her 
site and traditions are a heritage from the hardy ex- 
plorers of the Seventeenth Century. Her greatness 
of today is a tribute to the industrial era of the 
Twentieth. 


Detroit Life Insurance Company treasures this 
birthright. Part of this growth has been ours. We 
have kept faith with the tempo of the times. 


Detroit Life Insurance Company is a growing 
factor in insurance circles. When you go to Detroit 
we should like you to remember this. It makes no 
difference who you are, or what company you repre- 
sent. Our business is insurance, and we are inter- 
ested in that great body of men who have made it 
their life work. 


Our office is at your disposal. Make our Head- 
quarters your Headquarters. The address is Park 
Avenue at Columbia Street. 


Derroit Lire Insurance Company 


A Division of Insurance Securities Company, Inc. 


York Indemnity Company 


Iowa Fire Insurance Company 
La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
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Union Title and Trust Company, W. B. P. 
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Detroit Life Manager 


H. Oliver Williams, manager of the 
Detroit City Agency, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Frank S. 
Mack as supervisor of the Detroit City 
Agency of the Detroit Life Insurance 
Company. Mr. Mack is one of the vet- 
erans of the Detroit Life sales organi- 
zation, having been engaged in sales 
work for the company since Sept. 1, 
1919. 





John Hancock Establishes New 
West Coast District 


On April 7 a new district will be 
opened by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company at Long 
Beach, Cal. 

The offices will be located at 100 East 
Ocean Avenue, and Ralph L. Bostwick, 
now assistant district manager at Los 
Angeles 2, will be appointed district 
manager of the new territory. 





Oregon Mutual Life Appointment 


The Oregon Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Portland, Ore., announces 
the appointment of C. W. Hollebaugh 
as director of sales training. Mr. Hol- 
lebaugh, who is one of fourteen persons 
on the Pacific Slope holding the degree 
of Chartered Life Underwriter, enters 
this newly created position with a back- 
ground of fifteen years of sales and ex- 
ecutive experience, the last ten of which 
have been spent in the life insurance 
business. 


Association Elects Officers 


Oliver C. Hunt has been elected 
president of the Association of Life 
Underwriters of Richmond, Ind. Ralph 
Koehring was named vice-president, 
T. F. Ringer, secretary, and John Mat- 
lack, treasurer. Reports of the various 
retiring officers were heard at the an- 
nual meeting. Special consideration 
was given the report of the committee 
which had charge of a recent essay con- 
test outlining the value of life insur- 
ance. 

New members named to the board of 
directors include C. J. Halloway, H. C. 
Hiatt and W. G. Batt. Regular month- 
ly meetings are planned during the 
present year. 


Samuel J. Steel 


Samuel J. Steele, treasurer of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, died suddenly on March 25 at his 
home in Germantown. He was fifty- 
nine years of age. Throughout his fif- 
teen years with Fidelity he has had the 
responsibility of recommending the 
‘arge bond investments of the company. 
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Graphic Lecture Course 


The Jackson, Miss., life insurance 
agents have arranged a lecture course 
with motion pictures for the benefit of 
agents who are preparing for the 
C. L. U. examinations. A. E. Babbit, 
actuary of the Lamar Life, is educa- 
tional director of the Jackson Life 
Underwriters Association, and is taking 
an active part in the lecture course. 





Davenport Association Meets 


The Davenport Association of Life 
Underwriters held their regular month- 
ly meeting March 22. Vincent B. Coffin, 
educational director of the Penn Mu- 
tual, was the guest of honor and speak- 
er, his topic being the “Secrets of Sell- 
ing.” 

Among other things in his talk he 
pointed out that from his viewpoint it 
is necessary to have your prospect like 
you, and next in line of importance is 
to talk to him in an understandable 
language. 


United Fidelity Enters Oklahoma 


Plans for extensive development of 
the State of Oklahoma were announced 
this week by D. Easley Waggoner, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
United Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Dallas, Tex., upon the comple- 
tion of negotiations to enter that State. 

The United Fidelity now has a total 
of over $30,000,000 of business on its 
books, having made an increase of $2,- 
567,200 in insurance in force in 1929. 





Annual Meeting of Stockholders 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Farmers and Traders 
Life Insurance Company held recently. 
Edwin W. Henne, secretary and 
actuary, was elected a member of the 
board. 

The company also declared the usual 
quarterly dividends of $2.50 per share 
payable on July 1 and Oct. 1, 1930. 





Business Men’s Assurance Field 


° Training School 


The Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., under the 
supervision of F. W. Moller, State man- 
ager in Indianapolis, and assisted by 
Bert A. Hedges, director of field work 
from the home office, is conducting a 
series of field training schools for sales- 
men in southern Indiana. 
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Remodeling Offices 


RALEIGH, N. C., March 29.—In order 
to accommodate its rapidly growing 
business, the Occidental Life has taken 
additional space in the Professional 
Building, and the building is remodel- 
ing its offices to suit the needs of the 
company. 


Managers Month Production 


BALTIMORE, March 28.—A 20 per cent 
increase in business last month is re- 
ported as the result of the “Managers’ 
Month” campaign, by the Sun Life In- 
surance Company of America. The 
Cleveland district took first place dur- 
ing this production drive, breaking all 
previous records. 

Results of the campaign were so suc- 
cessful that each February hereafter 
will be set aside for ‘Managers’ 
Month,” according to H. Kesmodel, Jr., 
an Official of the company. 





United States Life Managers 


Wilfred Singleton and Clarence W. 
Ward have been appointed general 
agents at Cleveland for the United 
States Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Ward was formerly an agency direc- 
tor of the New York Life in Cleveland, 
and as a personal producer has aver- 
aged more than half a million for many 
years. He has been recognized as a 
successful agency builder. Mr. Single- 
ton was for thirty years president of 
the Star Baking Company. He is finan- 
cially interested in several Cleveland 
banks and is a director of many com- 
panies. 

They will have associated with them 
Charles H. Giles. As a law-trained 
man, Mr. Giles will equip the Singleton 
& Ward Agency to specialize in insur- 
ance trusts, inheritance tax insurance, 
etc. Offices are being temporarily 
opened in the Terminal Tower until 
completion of the new Midland Bank 
Building, when the agency will be lo- 
cated on the 12th floor. 


Insurance Course at U. of Calif. 


The Mountain States Life Insurance 
Company of Hollywood is giving its em- 
ployees an opportunity to take advan- 
tage of a course in insurance at the 
University of California. 

“The value of the course may be in- 
dicated by the fact that three of the 
Los Angeles companies are sending se- 
lected students of their respective com- 
panies to attend the series of lectures 
given by the University of California,” 
said William A. Munster, actuary of 
the company. About forty students of 
these companies are taking the first- 
year examination next month. 
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NOW READY 


Do You Know— 





















The New Standard Disability Provision Adopted for the First Time in 1930? 
That 75 Leading Companies Issued New Policies in 1929-1930? 
That 60 Leading Companies Adopted New Rates in 1929-1930? 


The Only Book That Contains Them All in Full Is 


THE HANDY GUIDE 


1930 EDITION 





You Must 
Be-Up-to-Date What Others Think of 


Know About the Other Company THE HANDY GUIDE ql 


fe Insurance Service Expert . - : 
Be the Life a i Certainly your last edition of the Handy Guide to 


Premium Rates, Applications and Policies, just re- 


7 ceived, is perfection itself, and if you should increase 

| You Will Need the price fourfold no progressive agent could afford 
to be without it—James B. Day. 

THE HANDY GUIDE This work, which is standard in the United States, 

f 0 like all the publications issued by The Spectator 

or 193 Company, has been most carefully compiled and is 


reliable—Z/nsurance and Finance Chronicle, Montreal. 


Because Unlike Any Other Book It 


I furnish all my agents with The Life Insurance 


Gives Complete Policy Forms, Special Policy Policyholders’ Pocket Index, and the Handy Guide 
Forms, Rates, New Disability Provisions and to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies, which 
Double Indemnity Clauses and Declaration in I regard as the most practical and valuable book 
Application of 170 Leading American and which a life agent can have—James Q. Barcus. ; 


Canadian Companies ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Shows Annuity Rates in Full 7 Sap peer ae ee 
Publishes Industrial Rates and Policies mihi 
Contains All Important Reserve Tables pecial Club Kates 











Price per copy; $4.00 beet tt ee PP PP errr tthe) 


Thumb Indexed Edition, $4.35 THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 39th St., New York 
Special Club Rates 


Fy 
a 
a 
t 
e 
: Gentlemen : 
- Please send me...... copies of The Handy Guide, 1930 Edition, at 
a $4 per copy. Thumb indexed edition, $4.35. 
a 
The Spectator Company : (My company is mentioned below so that I may receive the special 
Division United Business Publishers, Inc. : company rate) 
Publishers i 
a RAO Ny she 2th ghee ce ac Oar re dsr ee a een Ce tae I 
243 West 39th St. : i 
New York, N. Y. ; Pe EE EM TAPER AAR iy Ee OO BY oh, os bey v 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS | ( 
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The Handy Guide 
(Concluded from page 7) 
tion is thoroughly up to date in every 
respect, the most recent changes in 
premium rates and policy forms of the 
various companies being duly recorded. 
The maximum amount of insurance 
written and carried on a single life is 
included in each company’s exhibit. 
Although this book contains over 1700 
pages of extremely useful information 
for life underwriters, its arrangement 
and make-up are such that it may be 
readily carried in the coat pocket. 

Included with each company’s policy 
exhibit are premium rate tables show- 
ing participating and non-participating 
rates, together with term, joint-life and 
partnership rates. On whole life, 
or endowment at age 85, twenty-pay- 
ment life and twenty-year endowment 
policies, surrender values showing cash, 
paid up, extended insurance and loan 
value are given. These data are so pre- 
sented as to afford an instant exhibit of 
all the options offered by the companies, 
and for a sufficient number of years to 
answer all comparative purposes. In 
a separate section will be found an ex- 
haustive compilation of annuity rates, 
both immediate and deferred. 

Some of the most important miscel- 
laneous features contained in the 1930 
Handy Guide, to name only a few, are: 
Monetary and mortality tables and 
tables showing net premiums and re- 
serves for the principal kinds of policies 
in use, on both the combined and Amer- 
ican experience table at 3, 3% and 4 
per cent interest; terminal reserve 
values on modified preliminary term 
basis (Illinois Standard) American Ex- 
perience with interest at 3% per cent, 
also for whole life policies on the pre- 
liminary term basis modified by the 
New Jersey law of 1922; industrial 
policies and rates; names of officers of 
the various companies and of State in- 
surance officials. 
| The Handy Guide groups everything 
relating to one company by itself; and 
as the companies are arranged alpha- 
betically, the book is really self-in- 
dexing, thus saving valuable time in re- 
ferring to the different features of any 
company’s policy contract. The poli- 
cies, rates and values can be readily 
compared without the necessity of find- 
ing facts as to any one company in 
various parts of the book. 

A complete and convenient reference 
book, the Handy Guide is an example 
of skillful publishing as well. Clearly 
printed on thin bible paper, it is bound 
in flexible cover so that it will lie flat 
when opened. The price of the Handy 
Guide is $4 per copy, or $4.35 if thumb 
indexed. 
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As usual, three supplements to the 
Handy Guide will be issued in 1930 at 
intervals of about three months to 
enable subscribers to obtain data as to 
such new policies as are promulgated 
from time to time. 





Insurance Institute of 
America Examinations 





Nearly Fifteen Students from 
Twenty-eight States Regis- 
tered for April Test 


On April 2, and continuing to April 
9, the examinations of the Insurance 
Institute of America, Inc., will be held 
in all five branches of insurance. Four- 
teen hundred and sixty-eight students 
have registered for these examinations 
from 28 States, Canada and Hawaii. 
Out of these registrations it is interest- 
ing to note that 70 students are gram- 
mar school graduates, only, 686 high 
school graduates, 66 graduates of busi- 
ness colleges, and 387 graduates of col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States. There is no record of the re- 
mainder. Among the foreign colleges 
and universities represented are the 
following: 


Prince of Wales College, Canada; 
Denstone College, England; University 
of British Columbia, Canada; Queens 
University, Canada; Buxton College, 
England; Toronto University, Canada; 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 
Scotland; Clarks College, London, En- 


gland; Vancouver College, Canada; 
University of Manitoba, Canada; 
Queens College, Oxford, England; 


Wedel College, Copenhagen, Denmark; 
University of Berlin, Germany. 

Three new Fellow members of the 
Insurance Institute of America, Inc., 
have recently accepted election. They 
are: James A. Beha, manager, National 
Association of Casaulty and Surety 
Underwriters; L. Edmund Zacher, 
president, Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany; Frederick H. Ecker, president, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 











unlimited production. 


rights. 





Union Labor Life Annual 
Meeting 


BALTIMORE, March 28.—The annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company was 
held here last week at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel. Matthew Woll, president, 
in his report stated that very gratifying 
progress had been shown during the 
two years of the company’s existence. 
The report of Martin F. Ryan, secre- 
tary, showed income for the year end- 
ing March 15, 1929, of premiums $588,- 
422.38; other $1,816.23, making a total 
of $623,816.50. Total increase in in- 
come amounted to $402,659.33; interest, 
$1,047.87, and other, $655. The dis- 
bursements during the year consisted 
of $390,957.02 in payments to policy- 
holders, and $133,908.83 for operating 
expenses, making a total of $524,- 
865.85, which involves an increase of 
$336,257.02 in payments to policyhold- 
ers and a decrease of $100,819.30 in all 
other disbursements. The total ad- 
mitted assets of the company as of 
Dec. 31, 1929, were $778,905.47. 
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WE PROGRESS 





Insurance in Force 


1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 


1930 Two Billions 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


























Scranton -Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 
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F 1914 — $48,410,726 
1919 — $63,656,608 
1924 — $79,249,864 
1929 — 117,416,065 
Growing 


Stronger Yearly 
In Insurance in Force 




















id ae ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co. 








ASSETS 

SE SRG NN 5 oie 0's os 5s wetew vais ieied ees $7,279,428.79 
NN I. ware adie a wuarsinre 6 b/5'ai0.c/5, buss iso Riera loicictens 1,264,215.54 
Loans to Our Policyholders............ccecces 3,441,273.27 
RUMEN ica. e to ydlub 21s iareun 0. aerial e-4 avers wasiaatalgcearete 5,792,671.08 
ee PEE Te 495,932.25 
CAGh I IAM RS BAG OMICE: 6 6056's snices oc vancaoce 68,188.50 
Interest and Rents Accrued and Due ......... 361,038.33 

Premiums Deferred and in Course of Collec- 
ETE, eins gtd 6.4.0.0 46's owas iemeomaee 592,747.00 
ORBEA GOtCd ABBOER ovis cciccccccsccnesase 76,768.18 
MINE PS a cal ata lecohs bs 6 pe Mia Ie ee tree ac See $19,372,262.94 

LIABILITIES 

IRM ROBOT UR? 65:69 5450s pasted aes SERRE ee $17,474,268.00 
SMMMMAND sali io-a 1b: iwspvsrerne docu sis aierala'o bt ' eo pclae ne eae e 127,047.79 
Dividends for Policyholders ...........cccce0. 646,016.98 
PRT PION SOP CUR EOD «0 o'0 o t:0's's's cin's be bc dbioe aes 70,000.00 

Surrender Values, Special Reserves and Other 
Amounts Held for Account of Policyholders 385,958.61 
Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance ..... 17,122.93 

Accrued Commissions, Medical Examinations, 
SMRRMMMMNIET FRUOS. 65.6.0-0:05 1s 066s oceie dine ee dae 37,413.50 
POGRE SOUND igi: 0.cnrcc ccda dine cake sa'cuner $18,757,827.81 
BULBINE TO EONCHUOIGELD .ccsccccciccaccssiccavs 614,435.13 
PEREEML! SF a.cisre o:sid'a wa'p0 G06 68) ad eae tb oieg see $19,372,262.94 









SECURITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton UL ae New York 
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ALLIES or THE AGENT... 


“Well, Dad and Mother—How About Me?” asks 
the attractive youngster whose face smiles at you 
from one of the dozens of leaflets, folders, and 
booklets that NYNL’s Home Office makes available 
to the agent to help him “put across” his sales 
message. Reading on, the prospect learns that this 
Company can furnish his boy or girl with regular 
life insurance “just like Dad’s” at new low cost. 
“That’s what I want for Bob,” he thinks . . . Here’s 
one selling job this printed ally has simplified. 


NWNL fieldmen use this equipment in a variety of 
ways. Some mail a leaflet to the prospect in ad- 
vance, enclosed with a letter (of the Mail Advertising 
Service) that paves the way for the interview. Others 
leave it with their prospect that he may study it at 
leisure. That they do use it is proved by the fact 
that the printing department is kept busy replenish- 
ing depleted supplies. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J ARNOLD. pacsmext 
STRONG- Minneapolis. Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


sen neOMEBEOS 








or See remem 


NINETEENTH 


CONSECUTIVE MONTH OF | 


INCREASE 


Conclusive proof that opportunity for 
the Life Insurance salesman lies with a com- 
plete selection of low cost policies and a 
Company with an Agency viewpoint. 


The Mutual Trust Life Insurance Com- 
pany recognizes that its growth depends 
upon the success and prosperity of its 
Agency Force. 


Mutual Trust 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EDWIN A. OLSON, President 
ft 77 West Washington Street 4° 
Wy . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS i 

As Faithful as OLD FAITHFUL” G3 
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Agency Department 





A. V. Moszingo, New Vice-Presi- 
dent, Had Notable Career 
in Business 


As announced in THE SPECTATOR last 
week, A. V. Mozingo has been elected 
agency vice-president of the Volunteer 
State Life, of Chattanooga. Mr. Mo- 
zingo brings to the Tennessee company 
a wealth of valuable agency experience. 

He is a native of Florida, thirty-nine 
years old. At the age of twenty, he 
entered the life insurance business as 
an agent of the old Empire Life of At- 
lanta. Later he was with the Citizens 
National, and after that company was 
absorbed by the Intersouthern, he went 
with the National Life of the U. S. A. 
His next connection was with the Jef- 
ferson Standard. When he was just 
twenty-five years old he was appointed 
manager of that company’s first branch 
office, in Memphis, Tenn., where in a 
few years’ time he established one of 
its largest and most successful agency 
plants. 

A promotion carried him to Texas, 
and later to the home office of the Jef- 
ferson Standard, in Greensboro, N. C. 
From there he was sent to San Fran- 

cisco, where he has been located since 
1927. 

He was sought out by the Volunteer 
State Life, and President Julian Price, 
of the Jefferson Standard, realizing that 
the offer was exceptional, advised him 
to accept, although he was reluctant to 
lose the services of Mr. Monzingo. 


Federal Pension Bills 
(Concluded from page 7) 


tion and to make recommendations for 
remedial legislation. Some hearings on 
the question have been held by the 
House committee on labor, at which sen- 
timent appears to have been divided, 
representatives of employers’ organiza- 
tions stating that their experience has 
been that the bulk of their labor does 
not remain in the employ of one com- 
pany long enough to make pension sys- 
tems fully operative. Many large busi- 
ness concerns have their own pension 
systems, in the guise of retirement on 
part pay, one of the best known of 
which is that of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

Officials of the American Federation 
of Labor declared themselves in favor 
of old-age pensions, as did representa- 
tives of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. On the whole, how- 
ever, the committee found that it was 
dealing chiefly in generalities, and some 
members of Congress, speaking casually 
of the subject, express the opinion that 
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Heads Volunteer State Life 





A. V. Moszingo 


much of the poverty of old age may be 
found to be due to the failure of a 
person to make provision for the future 
during his years of greatest earning 
capacity. What is more important than 
pensions, it has been suggested, is a 
break-down of the well-defined pre- 
judice against the employment of men 
over 45, which prevails not only in pri- 
vate employ but in the Government ser- 
vices as well. 


Ontario Equitable Life and 
Accident Ins. Co. 


The annual statement of the Ontario 
Equitable Life and Accident Insurance 
Co., Waterloo, Ontario, shows that 1929 
was another year of excellent progress 
for the company. Its assets were in- 
creased from $5,230,373 at the close 
of 1928 to $7,323,146, and the total in- 
come from $1,516,673 to $2,093,817. 
Insurance in force at the close of 1929 
was $52,460,013. The capital is given 
as $642,417 and the surplus as $354,- 
483. ‘The policy reserve was $5,547,433. 
The company presents interesting fig- 
ures showing the growth of the com- 
pany over a ten year period. In 1920 
the insurance in force was $1,053,300, 
assets were $174,895 and the total in- 
come for that year was $150,653. The 
policy reserve at the close of 1920 was 
$20,278, capital, $63,560 and surplus, 
$36,072. At the close of 1928 the in- 
surance in force had increased to $33,- 
050,441, assets to $3,822,316 and the 
total income for that year was $1,073,- 
655. For the same year the policy re- 
serve was $2,422,896, capital, $331,000 
and the surplus $246,158. S. C. Tweed 
is the president. , 


H. B. Lemon, of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, addressed the Insurance class 
of The George Washington University, at 
the recent meeting, his subject being, 
“Taxation in Connection With Life Insur- 
ance Policies.” This course, given for the 
first time this year, is one of the regular 
courses in the Economics Department of the 
University. 
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“AMERICA INSURES 
ITSELF” 


The Spectator Company 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

I just recently read Morris Pike’s 
book “America Insures Itself,” and 
found it to be a very interesting, non- 
technical and comprehensive work. It 
is a book which should prove valuable 
to the layman, the insurance man in 
the field, as well as to employees in 
Home Offices who desire to roundout 
their understanding of life insurance. 

It explains in a clear, concise manner 
those points so often confusing to the 
average policyholder. I consider it a 
book well worth while reading. 

E. W. HENNE 
Secretary & Actuary 
Farmers and Traders Life Insurance 


Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
* * * 





The Spectator Company 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 

“America Insures Itself,” by Morris 
Pike, contributes to the important eco- 
nomic industry of life insurance a gem 
of knowledge and thought that should 
be of value to the layman, and also 
to those who have selected Life Insur- 
ance as their life’s work. This book 
is well written and shows an aptitude 
that the author has gathered from his 
experience in Life Insurance. I would 
recommend this book to the prospect 
for life insurance and also to Home 
Offices and the agency forces, because 
there is certainly a value to be derived 
from its pages. 

EDMUND WHOLLEY 
Comptroller 
Farmers and Traders Life Insurance 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
* * * 
Mr. M. Pike, Actuary, 
Unity Life & Accident Association, 
Syracuse, New York 
My dear Mr. Pike: 

Thank you very much for your book 
“America Insures Itself.” 

The book is a popular and clear ex- 
position of the principles underlying 
Life Insurance. It gives an admirable 
view of the various angles of the busi- 
ness in an easy flowing style so that he 
who runs may read. It serves a very 
useful and educative purpose and in my 
opinion Companies would find it an 
admirable general handbook for their 
agents. To the Public it should appeal 
as making plain many of the methods 
and plans of Insurance as well as other 
points of interest that arise in con- 
nection with the contract. 

J. W. THOMSON, ' 
Actuary North American Reassurance 
Company. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 











NEAL BASSETT, President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President ORGANIZED 1855 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. ‘ SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 


JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A.H.HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 
NEAL BASSETT, President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t ORGANIZED 1854 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2.770,413.44 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 5,021,040.43 $ 2,502,743.89 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 
A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres't 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres't. A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t. WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres't ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 








$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 
Ww. WOLLAEGER, eet NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY V.-Pres't A.H INGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1870 
CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44 $ 2,873,712.44 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY. V.-Pres’t A. H, HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 666,598.88 $ 196.08 $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President ORGANIZED 1905 M. R. JACKMAN, Vice-Pres’t 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 175,689.24 $ None $ 100,000.00 $ 75,689.24 $ 175,689.24 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, President ORGANIZED 1852 A. W. GROSSENBACH, Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














$12,792,945.35 $ 7,243,098.89 $ 2,000,000.00 $ 3,549,846.46 $ 5,549,846.46 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
Pe SCORIELD ROWE, President E. J. DONEGAN, V.-Pres’t & Gen’l Counsel Ss. . BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres’t WM.P. STANTON, Vice-Pres’t sk. . McCLURE, Vice-Pres’t 


" JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t A.H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t E G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 





$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,275,610.27 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN bly ig Vice-Pres’t & Gen’l Mer. 
WINTON C. GARRISON, Vice-Pres’t & Treas. ORGANIZED 1909 E. C . FEIGENSPAN, Vice-Pres’t 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
$14,975,568.30 $ 9,975,568.30 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 5,000,000.00 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS $50,467,137.06 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 





‘oa Rush $ shot eh tacoma 10 Park Place PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
o 4 ~ te Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 
Ass’t Managers feiss wrx tates Ww. we EG. POTTER. Mesagers 
H. R. M. SMITH -467 Bay St., Toronto, Cana Ass’t M 
JAMES SMITH FRED W. SULLIVAN MASSIE jaca Ltd., JOHN R. COONEY 
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Fire Index for 1930 
Now Ready 


The Spectator Company Is 
First in Field with 
1929 Reports 








Shows Underwriting Results 





Business of 1929 and Previous 
Years, Financial Condition and 
Other Statistics Given 


The 1930 edition of The Fire Insur- 
ance Policyholders Pocket Index has 
just been published by The Spectator 
Company, this being the 62nd annual 
issue of that well-known and service- 
able publication. It is the first chart 
of its kind to be published in 1930, 
contains 120 pages and cover, and is 
exceptionally useful to insurance men 
and policyholders, being issued early in 
the year, notwithstanding the tardiness 
of numerous companies in filing their 
annual statements. 

The main tables of this excellent 
pocket reference work present statistics 
of important fire insurance companies 
for 1929 and nine previous years,.show- 
ing year by year their: capital, assets, 
unearned premiums, net surplus, net 
premiums written, total income; losses 
paid, expenses paid, dividends paid, 
underwriting income earned, losses in- 
curred and underwriting expenses in- 
curred, and also four ratios, namely, 
expenses paid to premiums written, 
losses paid to premiums written, losses 
incurred to underwriting income earned 
and losses incurred to premiums 
written. Totals and ratios for ten 
years are also given. 

A useful new feature in the 1930 
edition of the Fire Index is the in- 
sertion, in connection with the statistics 
of each company, of the par value of 
its stock per share. 

A table occupying nine pages shows 
the premiums and losses in 1929 of the 
respective companies listed in the main 
tables classified in nine general groups, 
namely, fire, ocean marine, motor 
vehicle, earthquake, inland marine, tor- 
nado, hail, sprinkler leakage, and riot, 
ete. 

An underwriting exhibit table for 
1929 embracing four pages shows the 
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BLUE GOOSE GUESTS 


New York City’s most pub- 
licized official, Police Commis- 
sioner Grover A. Whalen, will be 
one of the guests of honoi at the 
dinner of the New York City pond 
of the Blue Goose to be held at the 
New Yorker Hotel on the evening 
of April 7. John F. Curry, big 
boss of Tammany Hall, will also 
be there and by way of political 
balance, R. W. Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the New York Republican 
Club. Chief Fire Marshal 
Thomas Brophy, famous pyro- 
maniac hunter, will be another 
celebrity present along with Guy 
Van Amringe, chairman of the 
committee on international law 
of the New York Bar Association. 
The insurance fraternity other 
than fire will be well represented. 
Roger B. Hull of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, 
James A. Beha, general manager 
of the National Bureau and 
Thomas J. Grahame, president of 
the Casualty and Surety Club are 
among those invited. 











underwriting income earned, losses in- 
curred, expenses incurred, underwriting 
profit or loss and’ ratios of losses, ex- 
penses and profit ‘or loss to under- 
writing income earned, together with 
the amount of gain or loss in surplus 
in 1929. 

Additional useful and informative 
tables and lists are also presented in 
The Fire Insurance  Policyholders 
Pocket Index, including a table listing 
about 200 of the more prominent mutual 
fire insurance companies with their 
assets; lists of groups of insurance com- 
panies showing the constituent mem- 
bers of the various groups with the 
assets and net premiums of the respec- 
tive companies, and totals for the fire 
and marine companies in each group; 
State insurance officials; Lloyds; recip- 
rocal underwriters; underwriters’ agen- 
cies; stock companies not included in 
the main tables; monthly fire losses for 
six years; conflagration losses, etc. In 
the pages of the main tables devoted 
to foreign companies there is also in- 
cluded a column showing the net re- 
mittances to or receipts from their 

(Concluded on page 23) 


Decrease in Serious 
Fires Noted 





Number of Fires Increase 
But Losses in Excess of 
$1,000 Less Frequent 





Total Property Loss Lower 





National Fire Waste Council’s 
Figures Show Philadelphia as 
Grand Prize Winner 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—An 
increase in the total number of fires, 
but a reduction in the number causing 
damage in excess of $1,000, last year, 
as compared with the average for the 
five preceding years, is indicated by re- 
ports submitted to the semi-annual 
meeting of the National Fire Waste 
Council, March 28. 


These conclusions are inferentially 
drawn from the reports of the 382 cities 
participating in the 1929 fire-waste con- 
test, inhabited by approximately 25 
per cent of the country’s total popula- 
tion. These reports showed that the 
number of fires was 11.2 per cent over 
the five-year average, but that the num- 
ber causing more than $1,000 damage 
was 5.8 per cent less, and the total 
property loss was 16.6 per cent lower. 
The per capita loss of the contesting 
cities was $2.61, compared with a loss 
for the country as a whole of approxi- 
mately $4. This figure, the report 
showed, was slightly. higher than that 
for 1928. 


Philadelphia was announced as win- 
ner of the grand prize for the 1929 
contest, as well as winner of the award 
for cities with a population in excess 
of 500,000. The honor cities in that 
class were Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and Washington. The 
winners and honor cities in the other 
classes were as follows: 

Class II, 250,000 to 500,000: Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and St. Paul, Seattle, Dallas, 
Portland, Ore., New Orleans, San An- 
tonio, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, New- 
ark, N. J., Memphis. 


Class III, 100,000 to 250,000: Erie, 
Pa., and Springfield, Mass.; Lansing, 
Mich.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Tacoma, 
Wash.; Long Beach, Cal.; Utica, N. Y.; 
Hartford, Conn. New Bedford, Mass.; 
Dayton, Ohio; Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Penna. Agents Want Qualification Law 
Thorough Survey in Philadelphia Shows Sentiment to 


Be Overwhelmingly in Favor of The Spectator’s Cam- 
paign for Such Legislation 


By E. S. BANKs 


It doesn’t take one very long to dis- 
cover that Philadelphia agents are 
heartily in accord with THE SPECTA- 
TOR’s campaign for a uniform agency 
qualification law. Philadelphia, you 
see, appreciates only too well the need 
for such a law. 

As a matter of fact, Philadelphia 
agents, in a way, have been fighting for 
action of that sort. Their main conten- 
tion with the territorial committee of 
the Eastern Underwriters Association 
has been—and still is—the definition of 
a solicitor. And the definition which 
the agents want the companies to ac- 
cept is the strictest sort of a qualifica- 
tion law. 

However, it is only natural to assume 
that the agents would approve such a 
law. Some opposing it might argue 
that the big agents want to drive the 
little fellow out of business. But—as 
you walk along Philadelphia’s insur- 
ance row and talk to agent after agent, 
you quickly discover that the agents 
are not interested in driving the little 
fellow out. “There’s business enough 
for all of us,” they tell you. No! What 
they do want is to drive out the clerk 
and the milk wagon driver and the 
“friend with friends’ and to confine 
the business solely to those who con- 
sider it their profession and their bread 
and butter. 

And one finds that the longer an 
agent has been in the business, the 
more he approves the campaign of THE 
SPECTATOR. 

One agent, who just recently cele- 
brated his fortieth year in the business, 
remarked to me: 

“The trouble with the insurance busi- 
ness is that it’s too easy to enter it.” 

And other agents tell you the same 
thing, usually in the exact words 
quoted just above. 

“You know,” one agent said to me, 
“I always thought that it was too easy 
to enter the business. Most of them 
start in with a friend who needs a 
policy. 

“But, as a man lives in our business 
and learns in our business, with ten, 
twenty or thirty years’ experience, he 
realizes that life is all too short to 
learn this business. There are too 
many angles in it. 

“One of the greatest troubles we find 
is that someone who has a fair knowl- 
edge of the business will go out and 
make statements not in accord with the 
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facts. Just think. A man goes to, say, 
the Colorado College of Mines. He 
spends six years there and comes out 
a trained engineer. A man can spend 
six to twelve years in our business and 
not be a trained insurance man. It is 
more complicated than the banking 
business. No one would think of walk- 
ing into a bank and becoming a banker 
right off the bat. And yet our business 
is the banking business—with a lot of 
other highly complicated details added. 

“Our business is a profession of the 
highest order. A man in our business 
deals with the company on one side and 
the assured on the other. He has the 
opportunity to see that both are treated 
fairly and equitably and to leave a 
reputation which is something like a 
judgment.” 

And another agent remarked to me 
that a uniform agency qualification law 
would cut down litigation consider- 
ably. He pointed out that the courts 
hold that the insurance company is 
supposed to know its business—not the 
assured. And that the agent, being the 
representative of the company, is there- 
fore supposed to take the company’s 
place. That if the agent is not fully 
trained, an assured may think that he 
has a coverage he hasn’t, with the re- 
sult that litigation ensues. 

I wish I had the space to relate the 
various stories told me by agents illus- 
trating the above point. But I haven’t 
and so I will content myself with the 
following: 

“We have a young chap in our office,” 
so the agent told me the story, “who 
has been with us a little over a year. 
A collector in town was going to Eu- 
rope to bring back some paintings and 
statuary. The agent sold him an all- 
risk policy. He didn’t know that statu- 
ary had to be covered separately at 
about four times the rate and that the 
policy couldn’t be written until the 
shipper in Paris notified him that 
everything was packed and sent him a 
list of what was being shipped. 

“He only discovered that after he 
attempted to place the business. He 
cabled his prospect in Paris, but the 
man had already sailed. He believed 
himself fully covered. The statuary ar- 
rived in New York broken. He put in 
a claim and we paid. Not the company, 
but the office. But if that agent had 
been forced to know his business, he 
would have known what to do and we 











Mr. Banks, the Philadelphia 
correspondent of THE SPECTATOR, 
as the accompanying article 
shows, made a thorough canvass 
among insurance men in that city 
and his conclusion that if a vote 
were taken, those favoring a uni- 
form agency qualification law 
would carry it by at least 100 to 
1, is significant. The letter to 
THE SPECTATOR printed in connec- 
tion with his article, from A. S. 
Galland, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents, is equally so.—Editor’s 
Note. 











would have saved that much money. 
We could have taken the case to court 
but we would have lost it, I am almost 
certain.” 

Although E. W. Cook, vice-president 
and general manager of the Common- 
wealth Casualty, came out very strong- 
ly in favor of THE SPECTATOR’S cam- 
paign: 

“I think THE SPECTATOR is very right 
in seeking such a law,” he told me. “We 
won’t accept any business here unless 
the man is a licensed insurance broker. 
We won’t issue any agent’s license to 
any Tom, Dick or Harry that comes 
along. He must be a regular licensed 
broker making his living on insurance. 
The matter of a uniform agency quali- 
fication law would be the proper thing.” 

However, one finds most of the com- 
pany officials afraid that the law will 
suffer in the legislature. They remem- 
ber Insurance Commissioner Taggart’s 
agents’ qualification ruling. And they 
recall how difficult it made the securing 
of agents. And yet they give one the 
impression that they would be strong 
supporters of such a law if they could 
be assured that the model bill would 
not be tampered with in the legislature. 

“The theory,” the vice-president of 
one of the big fleets said to me, “is very 
good and THE SPECTATOR is to be com- 
plimented on it. It will at least be in- 
teresting to read the different views on 
the subject. 

“And such a law would be very good 
providing some zealot does not get hold 
of it and make it read and do what we 
do not want it to do.” . 

A company official offers the follow- 
ing as a model for an agents’ qualifica- 
tion law: He would have every agent 
or broker who has been in the business 
less than five years take an examina- 
tion, unless, in the discretion of the In- 
surance Commissioner, the question- 
naire filed by the agent or broker leads 
him to believe that an examination is 
not required. 

He would make the license fee a flat 
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$25 for both agents and brokers, in- 
stead of the much lower sliding scale 
existing today. This $25 would be sent 
together with the questionnaire. He 
sets this high amount because the agent 
or broker would be forced to pay it him- 
self and it would make the little clerk 
or the iceman or milkman hesitate 
about investing that much money for 
a license which might not net him any 
return. 

If the man fails to pass his examina- 
tion, he would be charged $10 as ex- 
penses and the Insurance Commissioner 
would refund him $15. Here again, the 
man who goes into the business simply 
to write a few policies a year would 
hesitate. Ten dollars to him would be 
a lot of money. 

And, too, he believes that if he does 
get his license and does not write much 
business the first year, he will hesitate 
about renewing his license. After all, 
he points out, $25 may be as much as 
the man makes a week. He feels that 
this high license fee, plus the examina- 
tion, would result in the insurance busi- 
ness rapidly developing into one where 
only bona fide insurance men are mem- 
bers. 

He would have the agents and 
brokers given a license number. And 
he would have that one examination 
standing for all time. If another com- 
pany wanted to take the agent on, it 
would write the Insurance Department, 
giving the agent’s license number and 
paying a fee of, say, fifty cents. Then 
the company would be listed on the 
agent’s card along with the other com- 
panies which the agent is representing. 

He believes that if a uniform agency 
qualification law is adopted by the vari- 
ous States, that they should also adopt 
reciprocal laws so that an agent li- 
censed in one State would be permitted 
to place business in another State with- 
out being forced to take an examination 
in that other State. He would have the 
reciprocal laws on the order of the au- 
tomobile laws. A driver licensed in 
Maryland, desiring an operator’s li- 
cense in New York or Pennsylvania, 
simply presents his Maryland license 
and the license is given him without 
his being forced to take a new examina- 
tion. 

I took no ballot on the subject, and 
yet I venture to say that if a vote were 
taken, that those favoring a uniform 
agency qualification law would carry 
Philadelphia’s insurance district by at 
least 100 to 1. 





Hale & Hale Anniversary 
The Hale & Hale Company, well 
known fire and casualty underwriters 
of Cleveland, is celebrating the comple- 
tion of its thirtieth year in the business 
and its twenty-fifth anniversary under 
the present head. 
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Head Enthusiastic 


A.S8. Galland, President of the Pennsylvania Assocta- 
tion of Insurance Agents, Writes The Spectator 
Regarding Present Bad Conditions 


By A. S. 


It is not surprising that we in the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents are in hearty accord with the 
views expressed in THE SPECTATOR and 
we strongly favor the passage in 
our own State of an agency qualifica- 
tion bill. The conditions in the agency 
business have become so demoralized 
that while the strong and responsible 
agents still control the bulk of the busi- 
ness, they have been so injured by the 
influx of thousands of irresponsible ap- 
pointees who have been coached to pass 
the Insurance Department examination 
that the representative agents have be- 
come extremely discouraged and de- 
pressed. We believe that when we come 
to consider the question of agency quali- 
fication we must combine it in some 
form with consideration of the question 
of agency limitation. 

It has just been brought to the at- 
tention of this association that in a city 
of 100,000 people, some distance from 
Wilkes-Barre, there is a general hospi- 
tal. The fire insurance line upon this 
general hospital is divided among a con- 
siderable number of agents. Not only 
are the full-time agents represented 
upon the line, but the part-timers and 
other nondescript agencies also partici- 
pate in the writing thereof, although 
the engineering and underwriting work 
is all done under the supervision of the 
established full-time agencies. 

Upon this line of insurance one com- 
pany is represented by seventeen poli- 
cies written through seventeen different 
agencies, all clearing through one gen- 
eral agent also located in the same 
town. Of course, this general agent 
and his company are opposed to agency 
limitation in his own community. 

As to the question of agency limita- 
tion and with particular reference to 
the fire insurance business, it may be 
said that the company organizations, 
notably the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation, have continuously refused to 
legislate upon this subject in any man- 
ner whatsoever. The individuals com- 
prising the company organizations have 
taken the position that the question of 
limitation or restriction is a question 
for the local board. 

We in Pennsylvania have had inti- 
mate contact with forty local boards 
and we find that while the thinking 
agents control a majority of the busi- 
ness and having a substantial invest- 
ment in their business are members of 
the board, they are outnumbered by the 
nondescript type of agent. These lat- 
ter agents subscribe to no insurance 
periodicals; they do not know what is 
going on in the business; they belong 
to no organization in their own trade, 
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neither the local board, the State asso- 
ciation nor the federation; they know 
that when the public insurance is let 
they can obtain a slice of commission 
because they are taxpayers; that when 
individual insurance is placed they can 
trade the policies of their companies 
against their personal bills; and, of 
course, they don’t want to be put out 
of business. The companies then take 
the position that the majority of the 
representative agents are not members 
of the local board. The question is, 
who is a representative agent at this 
point? The local board is, in most 
cases, powerless to assist in regulating 
the business from within and if the 
business cannot be regulated from with- 
in, it must not complain if it is regu- 
lated from without. 

The so-called American Agency Sys- 
tem is a system whereby the company 
is represented at each individual point 
by a countersigning and issuing repre- 
sentative whose acts bind his principal. 
There is nothing sacred about this sys- 
tem. The companies can abolish it by 
united action tomorrow morning. We 
do not believe it would be wise for the 
great majority of the fire insurance 
companies to attempt any such line of 
procedure. To abolish the American 
Agency System would necessitate the 
erection of a system of branch offices 
and the changing of the status of the 
producing force from that of agent to 
that of broker. This would undoubted- 
ly result in a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of policyholders in 
other than great metropolitan centers 
who have been accustomed to dealing 
with agents. A very limited number 
of companies with important life insur- 
ance connections may find it possible to 
operate through branch offices. Those 
companies can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. The remainder of the 
companies will, in our opinion, find it 
difficult and expensive to operate 
through branch offices in replacement 
of their established agency connections. 
If this is true, the agents need not fear 
very much further encroachment on the 
part of branch officers. On the other 
hand, if this is true, the companies 
should rather fear that they may be 
forced into the branch office business 
through collapse of the agency system. 

If the American Agency System is to 
be continued, the investments of the 
legitimate agents in their business 
must have the protection of qualifica- 
tion and limitation, and it appears that 
from now on we will have to look to the 
legislature to obtain that relief which 
the fire insurance business has been un- 
able to work out for itself. 
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The Agent—Producer 


Every once in a while somebody 
predicts the passing of the agent and 
the American Agency System from 
the insurance business. We can’t 
recall any prophet’s giving a pre- 
cise time for such a revolutionary 
change in production methods. It 
would be a hazardous guess, con- 
sidering that the agent has been the 
producer of business for over a cen- 
tury and is largely the means where- 
by insurance has advanced to its 
present standard in comparison with 
other lines and as a public servant. 


Perhaps the most serious threat— 
if it was a threat against the agency 
system —was the so-called “new 
competition” that brought numer- 


ous competitors into the field for the 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
Company or New York 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 


Bronx Fire. Insurance CoMPANY 
OF THE City or New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


BrooKLyYn Fire Insurance CoMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 


or New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Guose INsuraNcE CoMPANY 
oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Corroon & Reynolds 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS © 


Manager 


92 William Street 


INDEPENDENCE FirE INSURANCE 
CompPpaNy 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 


JEFFERSON Fire INSURANCE Co. 


F Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $400,000.00 


Liserty Bett INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


same share of the consumer’s dollar. 
But the agents met that challenge. 
Selling insurance for years in the 
face of the disadvantages that it 
can’t be seen, heard, tasted or 
touched, they were not dismayed; 
they just continued successfully to 
sell insurance, the fundamental safe- 
guard of all business and property. 


Naturally agents have had their 
difficulties and problems in b ..ilding 
business, and have required assist- 
ance from their companies. It has 
been our constant aim to help them 
in accordance with their desires. 
We believe that the increasing num- 
ber of agents who are taking on 
“C. & R.” companies gives testi- 
mony to our interest in them and the 
agency system. 








MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark,.N. J. 

(Chartered 1849) 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INsurANcE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Repusiic FirE INSuRANCE COMPANY 
or AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 











New York, N. Y. 
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‘‘America Fore” Group Reorganizes 
Southeastern Department 


Headquarters Removed from New York Offices to 
Atlanta; Three Thousand Local Agents Will 
Report There to John W. Clarke 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
boards of the fire and casualty com- 
panies comprising the “America Fore” 
group, has announced the removal of 
the Southeastern Department of the fire 
companies from the home offices at 80 
Maiden Lane, New York City, to At- 
lanta, Ga., on Aug. 1. The Atlanta of- 
fices are to be in charge of John W. 
Clarke, secretary, who will be assisted 
by Louis P. Jervey, at present agency 
superintendent. The Atlanta office of 
the Fidelity & Casualty will continue 
under Manager Eugene Oberdorfer. 

The fire insurance companies in- 
cluded in this ypve are The Contin- 


ental Insurance Company, Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance Company, 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company, 


American Eagle Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, First American Fire Insurance 
Company, Maryland Insurance Company 
of Delaware, and the States covered by 
their Southeastern Department are Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 

The Atlanta office will handle all 
branches of the business including fire, 
automobile, inland marine, and other 
coverages, and will also be authorized 
to deal with loss claims. Reporting to 
the offices will be 3000 local agents. 





John W. Clarke 


Fire Index Issued 
(Concluded from page 19) 
home offices by United States branches. 

From this general description it is 
evident that The Fire Insurance Policy- 
holders Pocket Index contains a great 
amount of necessary information con- 
cerning fire insurance companies, pre- 
sented in compact and convenient form. 
The standing and progress of particular 
companies may be readily ascertained 
by referring to the statistics presented 
in the main tables and their business 
according to classes as shown in the 
table of premiums and losses. 

The Fire Insurance Policyholders 
Pocket Index sells at 75 cents per single 
copy in manila binding, and $1.25 in 
flexible pocket book, with discounts on 
quantity orders. 
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Hartford Fire’s Ocean 
Marine Business 





To Be Conducted from Home 
Office with Branch in 
New York 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany announces that it has terminated 
the arrangement with Chubb & Son, 
New York, whereby that company acted 
as managers of its ocean marine busi- 
ness and will conduct such business 
from its head office in Hartford. The 
New York business will be conducted 
in a branch office in that city in con- 
nection with the Vessel Agency at 56 
Beaver Street. A. B. Sadler has been 
appointed underwriter in charge of the 
ocean marine business. Mr. Sadler has 
had twenty years’ experience in the New 
York market. He was with Chubb & 
Son for seven years and then with 
Wilcox, Peck & Hughes, insurance 
brokers of New York, remaining with 
that firm for three years when he took 
charge of the marine business of the 
E. R. Hughes & Co., of New York, in- 
surance brokers. 


U.S. Shipping Board Surveys 
Marine Insurance 





Will Be Major Topic of Merchant 
Marine Conference in Wash- 
ington April 23 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—A 
complete report on the question of ma- 
rine insurance has been prepared by 
the committee appointed two years ago 
by the United States Shipping Board, 
and will be one of the major subjects 
of discussion at the third national con- 
ference on the merchant marine, to be 
held by the board April 23 and 24. 
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AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 








Capital $5,500,000, 

















TheReliance Ins.Co.| Victory Insurance Co, 
Constitution Indemnity Co, 











Home and Branch OrFices: . 
. — Philadelphia — 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dattas, San ancisce, Montreal Havana, 
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Santa Clara County Agents 


Strong support of the State and Na- 
tional Associations was urged on all 
members of the newly organized Santa 
Clara County Association of Insurance 
Agents as a solution for all problems 
affecting their common interest, at their 
final organization meeting held at the 
Commercial Club at San Jose, Cal., on 
March 24, 1930. 

Election of officers for the balance of 
the fiscal year ending Sept. 1 resulted 
as follows: President, Ralph Hyde, of 
Campbell; vice-president, Arch Bell, of 
Los Gatos; secretary-treasurer, G. 
Redge Harmon, of San Jose. 

Members of the executive committee, 
besides the above mentioned officers, 
will be: W. T. Rambo, San Jose; G. B. 
Rodeck, Gilroy; H. O. H. Shelley, Cuper- 
tino; Richard Hook, Mountain View; 
W. E. Southwood, Palo Alto. 

Every member present was ap- 
pointed a member of the membership 
committee with instructions to bring in 
as many members as possible from their 
respective communities. 

W. G. McLeod, special agent of the 
Pacific American Fire Insurancé Com- 
pany, was a guest at the dinner and 
the meeting. 


Long Term Sprinkler Risks 


Effective March 18, but not applying 
to any policy issued more than sixty 
(60) days prior to that date, the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific 
have issued a new long-term rule for 
sprinkler risks. 


Mullin-Johnson Co. 


Under the new name of Mullin-John- 
son Company, the Insurance Brokers 
Exchange of San Francisco reports the 
admittance to membership of that firm. 
This marks a complete divorce from 
the general agency of the Mullin-Acton 
Company, with George Acton continu- 
ing to have charge of that business and 
Mr. Mullin retaining his full interest in 
the firm. 





Reporting Cover Forms 


New forms for writing reporting 
forms of insurance have been issued by 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific on the 21st of March, effective 


Jan. 22, 1930, and not applicable to. 


policies issued more than sixty (60) 
days prior to that date. These new 
forms are substituted for the older 
rules for provisional deposit premium 
policies and/or open covers and open 
policies. There are four forms, the 
first of which is to cover property in 
stores, warehouses or _ distribution 
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points only and requires a monthly re- 
port. It shall cover only merchandise 
and/or machinery and supplies, furni- 
ture and fixtures and/or the insured’s 
interest in betterments and improve- 
ments to the buildings. 

Form Two covers vegetable oils in 
tanks, property in manufacturing 
plants of a strictly seasonal nature, 
such as fertilizer factories, cotton seed 
mills, canneries, fruit packing houses 
and the like, and grain elevators, grain 
and seed warehouses. A monthly re- 
port of daily average values of the 
property covered is required. Form 
Three covers property in manufactur- 
ing plants in continuous operation and 
requires a monthly report of weekly 
average values. Form Four is known 
as the Processors’ Form and covers 
only merchandise in the hands of proc- 
essors, such as bleacheries, tanneries, 
dyers, silk throwers and the like, which 
are not owned or controlled by the in- 
sured. 





Belgrano Heads Pacific National 


At a meeting in San Francisco on 
March 27, F. N. Belgrano, who is a 
vice-president and director of The Bank 
of America of California, was made 
president of the Pacific National Fire 
Insurance Company, a Trans-America- 
owned institution. Belgrano is widely 
known throughout the State on account 
of his activities in American Legion 
work and for having served for the 
past year as State Commander. 


Henry Dunn Quits Agency 
Henry S. Dunn has announced his 
resignation from the general agency 
firm of Carl N. Corwin Company of 
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Indiscriminate Licensing of 


Utah Agents Charged 





Complain That Property 
Owners Are Writing 
Own Coverage 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, March 29.— 
A delegation from the insurance asso- 
ciations of Salt Lake City and Ogden 
conferred with State Insurance Com- 
missioner John G. McQuarrie last week 
to complain that too many owners of 
property or those controlling property 
are obtaining licenses to write the in- 
surance on this property when they 
have no intention of making a business 
of writing insurance. The Commis- 
sioner told the delegation that he sym- 
pathized with their position and prom- 
ised to eliminate unfair practices of 
this kind as far as he could. He said 
the law governing the issuance of 
licenses in the State was not specific, yet 
he felt that he had some discretionary 
powers and he said he would eliminate 
those licenses which are in effect noth- 
ing but a means of obtaining an indirect 
rebate as far as possible. He said, 
however,. that there are small and 
scattered communities in the State 
where such licenses may be justified, 
but they were not justified elsewhere 
and he was for the legitimate agent. 
Mr. McQuarrie told this correspondent 
that he did not think the practice 
complained of was so very prevalent in 
Utah, but he admitted it was too prev- 
alent and regretted it. 








San Francisco. Mr. Dunn is well 
known in Pacific Coast underwriting 
circles and was one of the organizers 
and partners in the general agency firm 
of Gordon & Dunn, representing the In- 
dependence and Lumbermen’s Fire. 
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The YORKSHIRE Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Marine & General Insurance Co., Ltd. 
SEABOARD Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


HOW TO WRITE RIGHT? 


In all my years I have never seen a group of men 
so intensely interested in Agency Problems as are 
the officers of the Companies of the Yorkshire 
group—an agency in these companies is an insur- 
ance of personal contacts which will wear well. 


WD Wnigilae 


Field Correspondent 


HOME OFFICE 
12 GOLD STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The YORKSHIRE INDEMNITY Co. of N. Y. 


WRITE TO WRIGHTEM! 
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M. C. Gowey, 
Home Agent, 
North Lewisburg, 
Ohio 






OVER 


IO YEARS 


WITH THE HOME 











IFTY-SIX years ago, Marcus Canfield Gowey wrote 
his first policy for The Home Insurance Company. 
He has been in continual service for the company ever 


since that date, April 4th, 1874. , 


ME: GOWEY was born in North Lewisburg, Cham- 

paign County, Ohio, and has lived there all his life. 
He studied law and was admitted to practice in 1873. 
He is the oldest member of the Champaign County Bar, 
both in point of years and practice. 


THE HOME ‘ssuman’ NEW YORK 


CASH CAPITAL 824,000,000 COMPANY WILFRED KURTH, President 
39 Maiden Lane 
Strength : Reputation ° Service 
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Building Up a Loeal Ageney 


A Few Fundamental Principles to Observe in 
Preparing Advertising Copy for the Newspapers 


RITING advertising copy is like 

W the insurance business in one 

respect at least. Almost every- 

body outside the business thinks that 

there is some deep, dark secret about 

it. We know that there is no skeleton, 

or angel, for that matter, in the closet 

of the insurance business. Neither is 
there in copy writing. 


Find Out These 
Things First to discover ahead 
of time is exactly 
what you want to write about. When 
you know that, the job is more than 
half done. So many men will sit down 
and say to themselves—“Well, I am go- 
ing to write me one red-hot letter on 
automobile insurance.” Sure, but what 
for? Does he want an inquiry about 
automobile insurance, a request for him 
to call, an actual order; would he like 
to have the reader come into his office 
and ask about insurance, or does he 
simply want to favorably impress the 
reader and get him to remember the 
name and to connect it subconsciously 
with automobile insurance? This last 
is the purpose of most publication ad- 
vertising. That, then, is the first thing 
to do: Decide just exactly what you 
want your copy to do. 

Secondly, whom are you addressing? 
Mike, the bootblack, and your bank 
president don’t buy things for the same 
reason, nor can you appeal to them in 
the same language. I’ve seen copy on 
taxi bonds and insurance that I would 
honestly be ashamed to sign my name 
to. Yet it pulled. Why?—because it 
was to be read by a rough-and-ready 
crowd of men; the kind of men whose 
language doesn’t quite live up to the 
standards of polite society. That’s one 
of the advantages of direct mail adver- 
tising. You don’t have to worry about 
what every kind of man is going to 
think when he reads it, because only 
the men you select will have the chance 
to do so. Nevertheless, don’t bandy 
questionable colloquialisms about too 
freely. You never can tell. I hardly 
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need tell insurance men that it is best 
to be on the safe side. 


Headlines The headline, the title 

of a booklet and the first 
sentence in a letter are blood-brothers, 
so what I say about headlines applies 
with equal force to the other two. 
Roughly speaking, headlines can be di- 
vided into two classes: those that seek 
to attract a general interest and those 
that seek to automatically select an 
audience. Quite naturally, the atten- 
tion value of a headline is very often 
tied up with the illustration. Thus,the 
photograph of a Hollywood beauty and 
the headline, “This beautiful girl wants 
to, meet you,” will stop many a man 
and he will read on in hopes of finding 
her telephone number. But that sort 
of headline—one that has no particular 
connection with the subject, one that is 
misleading—is not quite the thing to 
do. 

I remember a client of mine telling 
me a story about a life insurance sales- 
man he once met. This chap had a sys- 
tem—what a system! When he had a 
receptionist, or a “stand-you-up-in-the- 
hall” prospect to deal with, he’d rush 
into the office breathless and exclaim, 
“T’ve got to see Mr. Prospect. It’s a 
matter of life and death! Hurry, 
please!” When Mr. Prospect came out, 
he would spring it again. He’d look 
excited, serious—much business of puff- 
ing and panting—and say, “Mr. Pros- 
pect, I’ve got to talk to you privately. 


It’s a matter of life and death. It’s 
about your wife.” 


Well, it was a matter of life and 
death; it was about his wife. But you 
can imagine the let-down feeling Mr. 
Prospect had about the time he dis- 
covered that this alarming individual 
was selling life insurance. That sort 
of thing doesn’t pay. Attract atten- 
tion. Sure. That’s the function of a 
headline. But don’t wander too far 
afield. 


The question often makes a good 
headline; a question about something 
that intimately concerns the reader. 
“Are you in a rut?” “What would you 
say ?”—along with an illustration of an 
uncomfortable-looking chap in a wit- 
ness box. <A headline that makes a 
startling announcement, or says some- 
thing old in a new way has good atten- 
tion value. One of the most famous in- 
surance headlines ever written was— 
“We Can’t Insure Ashes!” Of course 
not. But the sentence has a kick to it. 

The selective headline is used more 
in publication advertising than in mail- 
vertising. In direct mail, you select. 
your audience beforehand. In its sim- 
plest form, the selective headline might. 
read: “Are you interested in a new 
car?” Obviously, only those who are now 
looking around for one will read fur- 
ther. Selective headlines, however, are 
gradually losing cast. Advertisers are 
beginning to realize that their copy 
should be written so that it will be in- 
teresting to most anybody, whether or 
not they will be an immediate customer, 
or are particularly interested in the 
product or service advertised. The 
theory of this is that you never can tell 
who might be a real prospect five years 
from now. Furthermore, if an adver- 
tisement attracts the interest and ap- 
proval of Jones, who isn’t a prospect, 
he may pass some of what he has read 
along to his friend, Smith, who is. 

There is a type of selective headline 
which is deceptive, however. It appeals 
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“Our Connection 
has been most 
Satisfactory” 


FTER representing the Ohio Farmers 
for 18 years in an important Eastern 


city, an agent writes: 


‘Our connection has been most satisfac- 
tory and the name Ohio Farmers is highly 
praised by policyholders.”’ 


18 years is not long for an Ohio Farmers 
agency connection but it is long enough 
for this man (name on request) to know 
that this Company is an asset in his office. 
Perhaps you can secure this asset for your 


agency. 


Nac, 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 


Le Roy Ohio 





The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty running mate. 
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to pride. You might write—“For the 
man who can afford to do right by his 
Nell.” A well-known and successful 
Packard campaign used the copy theme 
— ‘For the man to whom price is no 
object.” One angle of this appeal is 
that Smith might be tempted to invest 
in a Packard so that Jones, his neigh- 
bor, will know that Smith is “just one 
of those men.” 


No, there’s nothing 
new under the sun. The 
“you” attitude, old as 
the story is, applies just as forcefully 
to advertising as it does to salesman- 
ship. When you are writing advertis- 
ing, think more about the man you’re 
writing to and take a chance on for- 
getting what you’re writing about. No 
matter how beautifully nor how expert- 
ly you tell about insurance, it doesn’t 
do a bit of good unless it’s read. How 
to get it read? Write about something 
that interests the reader. What inter- 
ests the reader? Himself, insuror, 
himself ! 

It’s impossible to lay down general 
rules about anything—and particular- 
ly advertising; but I think most of the 
world-famous copy writers will agree 
with me in this statement: The ideal 
advertisement starts with something of 
interest to the reader and progresses 
by logical, reasonable steps to some- 
thing of interest to the advertiser—a 
sale, a return card, a coupon, a mental 
impression, or whatever it is he’s after. 
Remember that and you'll write better 
copy. 


A Crack 
Letter 


The “You” 
Attitude 


Since it’s so hard to lay 
down general rules—and 
it really is—let’s take a 
specific example of fine copywriting and 
see if we can find out why it’s good. 
Here’s one that was used by the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Company: 


Mr. John M. Blair, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Dear Sir: ; 
Probably you have the same ambi- 
tions that most fathers have. One of 
your real pleasures in life consists of 
picturing your youngster graduating 
from high school and then college. 
Occasionally you are troubled a bit 
as to where all the money is coming 
from. You would feel better if there 
was a little fund piling up somewhere 
that will be all ready when it is wanted. 
This is just exactly what we can help 
you accomplish under our new “Edu- 
cational Fund” plan. Briefly, it con- 
sists of a nicely adjusted arrangement 
of compound interest and savings com- 
bined in such a way that there will be 
a fund for education when the time 
comes, whether you are alive then or 
not. 
We will send you a statement at 
regular intervals of the amount to set 
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aside and arrange it so that at what- 
ever age you name the amount needed 
will be ready. If extended illness or 
serious accident should prevent you 
from carrying out your plan, there are 
certain provisions under which we 
guarantee to complete the fund for you. 

Full particulars can be furnished if 
you will send us your date of birth on 
the enclosed card. You will not be ob- 
ligated to us in the slightest, and per- 
haps the one who calls vou “Dad” may 
have cause to be grateful because you 
investigated. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) S. H. CoRNWELL, 
Vice-President. 

This letter was used as an example 
of fine copywriting in an investigation 
made by the Bureau of Business Stand- 
ards of the A. W. Shaw Company, 
called ‘“Seventy-Two Master Letters 
and What Made Them Pay.” It re- 
sulted in 30.4 per cent card returns. 
This is, of course, extraordinary. 

In general, the tone of this letter is 
genuine, friendly, sincere, and yet sim- 
ple. It doesn’t try to tell a complicated 
story. Without being absurdly senti- 
mental, it appeals to parental love. 
Really great advertising copy, like real- 
ly great plays and stories, are plain- 
spoken, direct, and supported by a pow- 
erful human motive. 

Let’s break it down and see what 
made it work. To begin with: ‘Prob- 
ably you have the same ambitions that 
most fathers have.” It doesn’t bluntly 
state that he has—no, just “probably.” 
Immediately it stirs up pride in father- 
hood, gets the reaction: “You can bet 
I’ll do as well by my youngster as the 
next man.” In the second sentence, 
just the word “picture” has value, be- 
cause by this suggestion the reader will 
actually picture the scene in his mind. 

There’s, a lesson in this. Make use 
of graphic words like picture, imagine, 
visualize. Use vivid words which are 
startling, arresting, vital. Lots of 
copymen expound at length about using 
words which are not common. They 
say that only in this way can you en- 
liven the copy, make it different. You 
mustn’t dare do this, for, in keeping 
with the ever-present principle of 
thinking of the reader, you can never 
use language which he might not un- 
derstand. The secret is to use common 
words in uncommon ways. But remem- 
ber to keep it simple and easily under- 
standable. 

“Occasionally you are troubled a bit 
as to where all the money is coming 
from”—business of wrinkling the brow. 
“You would feel better if there was a 
little fund piling up somewhere. . . .”— 
a sigh of relief. 

“This is just exactly . . .”—Fine, 
maybe it’s a good idea. “Briefly .. .” 
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—wWell, thank goodness, this bird won’t 


take much time to tell about it. “It 
consists of a nicely adjusted arrange- 
ment... .”—Sounds reasonable enough. 

“We will send you a statement at 
regular intervals. . . .”—Of course, that 
‘means a bill, but then bills are neces- 
sary. “... and arrange it so that at 
whatever age you name.. .”—nice of 
them; that makes it really convenient. 
“If extended illness .. . we guarantee 
to complete the fund for you.”— 
wrinkled brow again—Well, how can 
they do that? 

“Full particulars . . .”—no beating 
around the bush, anyway. “... date of 


birth. . . .”—wWell, I suppose it’s all 
right. ‘You will not be obligated in the 
slightest . . .”—Well, it can’t do any 


harm to send the card, anyway. ‘“Per- 
haps the one who calls you ‘Dad’.. .” 
—swelling chest—Well, by golly, the 
very least I can do is find out about it. 

Of course I have overemphasized 
the reactions, but some of them im- 
pressed each reader in varying degrees 
in the way I have outlined. You see, 
there’s no space wasted. 


Sometimes an advertisement can be 
made powerful by announcing a condi- 
tion quite opposite to prevalent opinion. 
Recently I received a letter from Clark 
& Gibby, an office furniture house, 
which began: “Business is rotten with 
us! We hear people talk about pros- 
perity, but as for us, our sales this 
month have been less than half of 
what they were in the same month last 
year.” It went on to tell about an 
overstock, and announced a sale to cor- 
rect conditions. That letter was a wow! 
Each reader had heard all about na- 
tional conferences to improve business 
after the Wall Street crash, but he had 
not seen any signs of prosperity in his 
business. Subconsciously the reaction 
was: “This is probably a real sale, 
because if his business is as rotten as 
mine, he’s got to do something drastic.” 
And the little trick in this letter was 
that people seldom admit that business 
is anything but rotten, regardless of 
the real condition. 


Finally, don’t expect good copy to do 
everything. Just because an advertise- 
ment doesn’t pull isn’t a sure sign that 
the copy is no good. There are many 
other elements of good advertising. 
Chief among them are: physical attrac- 
tiveness, which means illustration, lay- 
out, proper use of type; proper selec- 
tion of media or list; and, above all, 
repetition. After all, you’re trying to 
drum something into men’s brains and 
they don’t particularly want to be im- 
pressed. So you must tell them so 
many times that they can’t help but 
remember it and recall what you have 
written when the proper time comes 
around. 
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The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Celebrates Its Twentieth Birthday 


” paige years ago, on April 1st, 1910, The Standard Fire Insurance 

Company entered the field of fire insurance. Starting with a capital of 
$500,000 and a surplus of $500,000 this company has successfully and con- 
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The Standard Fire Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Connecticut 


Affiliated with the 
“Etna Life Insurance Company 
“Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 





There is no better standard than an agency connection with The Standard Fire 
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ILL JONES must have accident in- 
B surance if he is to continue his 
program of complete coverage. “How 
should he be sold?” is the moot ques- 
tion. In recent issues it has been ex- 
plained that this character represents 
the average home owner; that he is a 
married man with two children, a boy 
and a girl of grade'school age, and that 
he earns a Salary of $3,500 a year. 
Life, fire and casualty agents have dem- 
onstrated through these columns just 
how they would go about selling him a 
complete line of insurance protection, 
assuming to start with that he is open 
minded but entirely uninsured. 

This week a well-known agent who 
has enjoyed a splendid success in selling 
accident insurance gives an interesting 
sidelight on his method of approach. 


The Personal Letter 


“Write him a personal letter,” is the 
advice. And he gives a sample of the 
letter he used to solicit new business 
last year—a year in which the author 
built up a premium income of over $50,- 
000. Another hint was: “Make the let- 
ter as brief as possible but cover the 
essentials of the proposition. Don’t try 
to be smart or tricky. Arouse the pros- 
pect’s interest and give him an idea of 
the benefits offered by the policy and 
the-sale is half completed.” The letter 
follows: 

Mr. William Jones, 
18 Main Street, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
Dear Mr. Jones: 

I hope you have given some serious 
consideration to protecting your in- 
come. After all, none of us can accom- 
plish a great deal if an accident stops 
us from working. Practically every- 
thing we possess is due to our ability to 
get to the office every day. 

Surely such an important part of 
your life should be well protected. 

Wouldn’t it be a source of satisfac- 
tion to you to know that if you met 
with any accidental bodily injury, you 
would receive: 

At least $50 per week as long as you 
could not do all of your work; $25 per 
week for not more than fifty-two weeks 
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during which you can perform some of 
your duties; $50 additional per week 
during hospital confinement (limited to 
ten weeks); graded surgical operation 
fees to help you with the expenses, and, 
should the accident result fatally, the 
company would pay your beneficiary at 
least $10,000? 

These are just the “high spots” of the 
policy, but they will give you some idea 
of how you are protected for the un- 
usually moderate cost of $50. 

In a day or two I shall visit you, and 
a few minutes of your time will enable 
me to explain in greater detail and to 
answer any question that might occur 
to you. 

Income protection is one of the two 
types of insurance that none of us can 
afford to overlook. 

Cordially yours, 

Bill Jones is one among _ millions 
when it comes to the need for accident 
insurance. The need is fundamental 
and perhaps not sufficiently stressed by 
the average agent. Pointing to the re- 
cent depression in industry as a stimu- 
lating influence on this line of business, 
James N. Whitaker has the following 
to say-on the subject of accident insur- 
ance in the March issue of The Em- 
ployers’ Pioneer, published by The Em- 
ployers’ Group: 


Accident Business Booms 


Reports have it that more accident 
insurance has been sold in the last three 
or four months than for any corre- 
sponding period. Prospects are fore- 
cast as bright for 1930, and a great in- 
crease in the volume of this business is 
anticipated. 

The reason for the increase in the 
past few months and for the bright 
prospects is attributed to the moral ef- 
fect of the past and present business 
and stock market depression on the av- 
erage man, causing him to realize the 
importance of his earning ability ap- 
plied to the particular line of work in 
which he is engaged. 

Wise insurance salesmen are capi- 
talizing this general reaction by selling 
more accident insurance in greater vol- 
ume than ever before. 


When “hard times” come along and 
you find, everywhere, reductions in per- 
sonal expenditures, one realizes more 
vividly that the accident insurance 
salesman’s competitors in normal times 
are not other insurance salesmen, but 
the salesman of luxuries of different 
degree. 

During “hard times” the importance 
of having an income when unable to 
perform the duties of an occupation is 
impressed more emphatically on every- 
one’s mind and the need of accident in- 
surance becomes more clear to your 
prospect. 


A Sound Necessity 


When he is in this frame of mind 
and you present to him through the 
medium of accident insurance and our 
E. I. policy, a guarantee of an income 
of $50 per week if disability prevents 
him following his occupation, and all 
medical expense reimbursement up to 
$500 for an expenditure of about $0.73 
weekly, you can more readily make it 
clear that it is only logical to give up 
some luxury of equal cost and replace 
it with a sound necessity such as acci- 
dent insurance. 

The reports of the last three or four 
months indicate that a good many 
smart producers are keen to realize on 
such an opportunity. Are you one of 
them? 





Ten Ranking Leaders in Automobile Liability 
Insurance in 1929 
Ratio 
Net to 
Premiums Total 

Company Location Written Writ’n 
TravelersIns. Hartford $18,491,696 9.8% 
Hartford Acc. 

& Ind. Co. Hartford 7,940,661 4.2 
Aetna Life Hartford 7,665,210 4.0 
United States 

F. & G. Baltimore 7,626,288 4.0 
Employers Liab. 

Assur. Corp. Boston 7,107,221 3.8 
Gen’l Acc. F. & 

L. Assur. 

Corp. of Perth Philadelphia 6,992,716 3.7 
Fidelity & 

Casualty Co.. New York 6,468,357 3.4 
Standard Acc. 

Ins. Co. Detroit 6,449,921 3.4 
Maryland 

Casualty Co. Baltimore 6,317,684 3.3 
Globe Indem- 

nity Co. Newark 5,490,510 2.9 
Total of 10 ranking leaders $80,550,264 42.5 
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T takes more than ticker-tape to stop the rapidly 
increasing flow of cars. 4,800,000 new cars... 


that’s the quota of American automobile manu- 
facturers for 1930. Does that sound like any slowing up of 
automobile insurance? Of course not! 


26,400,000 automobiles already on the roads. And new roads 
being built all over the country to make room for still more 
new cars. 


Even if a single new car were not produced in 1930, there 
would still be a huge potential market for automobile in- 
surance. A startling percentage of present car owners carry 
no insurance whatever or are under-insured. Explain to these 
motorists the risks they run. Newspapers and magazines are 
aggressively helping you to drive home the great value and 
absolute necessity of automobile insurance. 


We’re going to help you sell more insurance in 1930. The 
valuable statistics and cold-cash facts our experts have made 
available for you will put new force into your sales work. 
Based on these down-to-earth facts, we have prepared such 
selling material for your use as booklets, window displays, 
and sales letters. Our resources of experience, organization, 
and equipment, together with our international prestige, act as 
a strong selling power back of the activities of our agents. 
We mean business—and that means business for you! 


QraRr | 


Insurance Co. 
oF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Cal. 








THE COMPANY WITH THE L. G&L. & G. SERVICE 











Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


HOME OFFICE, One Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 310 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 
Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, 
Rents, Profits, Commissions, Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Cargoes, Inland 
Marine, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Registered Mail, 
Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Use 
and Occupancy, Earthquake, Riot and Civil Commotion. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
American Alliance Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Columbus, O. 

County Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 

Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 
Montreal, Canada 
North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


‘i Aumeriran Indemnity Co. 



























A Standing Invitation: 


If the “North British & Mercantile” organiza- 
tion can at any time do anything for anyone in- 
surance-wise, whether a patron of ours or not 
and whether in this country or any other country, 
it will give us much pleasure to be of such service. 


WORLD-WIDE wmicviitine facilites 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 

U. S. Branch: 150 William Street, New York 

C. F. Shallcross, Manager 
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Appraisals 


Modern Agents Are Offering this Service; 


<e><e><e> 


You Can’t Dodge the Assured’s Question: 
“How Mueh Insuranee Should I Carry?’ 


ITH the adoption of schedule 
V y rating came the insurance en- 
gineer and real competition in 
the fire insurance business. Elaborate 
schedules have been prepared to meas- 
ure the fire hazard of each risk and ter- 
rific effort is being exercised daily by 
insurance salesmen to see that the as- 
sured makes all reasonable and practi- 
cal improvements which will entitle him 
to the lowest rates and, furthermore, 
that the schedules are correctly and 
fairly applied. A thorough knowledge 
of schedule rating is essential to the 
success of all modern insurance agen- 
cies. 


Modern Engineering Service 


The companies assist their agents in 
every way possible to render this ser- 
vice and have placed trained engineers 
at their disposal, devoting all their time 
to such work, special risk departments 
seeking to devise new forms and meth- 
ods—all for two purposes, the reduction 
of the rate and the elimination of haz- 
ards. 

I am afraid that the first feature re- 
ceives about 75 per cent of our con- 
sideration and in our anxiety to develop 
a competitive rate we often overlook 
hazards. 

By reducing costs we secure and hold 
business. Time and experience will tell 
if our cost figures are correct. 

The insurance salesman is unlike any 
other, for he is earnestly trying to re- 
duce his customer’s cost, thereby cur- 
tailing his own income. If the reduc- 
tions he makes are offset by new busi- 
ness that may benefit him but, never- 
theless, the total premium income is re- 
duced and some insurance salesman 
somewhere loses commission and the 
insurance companies suffer a loss in 
total premium. 

Now that we have developed our en- 
gineering service to such a high de- 
gree that we are reducing our premium 
income rapidly each year, it is high 
time that we gave more thought to in- 
creasing it through a different kind of 
service. While we are developing the 
so called side lines we cannot depend 
upon them alone to meet the deficiency. 

Let us spend some time and energy 
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By WILLIAM M. GoopwiINn 
Local Agent, Bethlehem, Pa. 


in selling the desire for adequate in- 
surance, especially where the forms con- 
tain coinsurance agreements. 

The lack of understanding of the 
terms “sound value” and “coinsurance” 
have caused more trouble in loss adjust- 
ments than almost anything else, and 
the fault lies not only with the assured 
but with many agents as well. The 
modern insurance agent must under- 
stand insurable values and have the fa- 
cilities for preparing them just as he 
must have rate analysis service. 

In fact the modern agent is now 
giving an appraisal service just as fre- 
quently as he is giving engineering ser- 
vice. He knows that he must do so 
if he hopes to hold his business. He 
cannot dodge his assured’s question:— 
“How much insurance should I carry?” 
He must answer it fully and accurately 
and be in a position to defend his state- 
ments in the event of a loss. 

He cannot ask every assured to con- 
sult an appraisal company, although 
most large property owners do this. 
Therefore, he must act as an appraiser 
himself, or at least as a consulting ap- 
praiser. 


The manufacturers’ mutuals offer 
free appraisal service as one of their 
selling points and when the stock com- 
pany man dodges this issue he arouses 
suspicion. 


An Agency Service 


“Are the. Stock Companies afraid to 
discuss values before a fire—or are 
they holding something back to spring 
on me when my loss occurs?” is the 
question in the assured’s mind when he 
compares this feature of mutual and 
stock company service. 

However, we do not need to give 
much consideration to the very large 
risks, for most of them are serviced 
by appraisal companies who supply 
data in their reports for many other 
subjects in addition to insurance. 

But the medium sized risk is the one 
which causes most concern and in this 
class lies the best prospects for addi- 
tional premiums. Take the average 
merchant with a $40,000 building and 
an $80,000 stock. He cannot afford a 


detailed appraisal, yet he wants to 
carry the proper amount of insurance. 
Perhaps there is one agent in his town 
equipped to advise him regarding the 
proper insurance value on his property 
and that agent does not have the time 
to prepare a detailed appraisal. 

He usually figures up the sound value 
by applying the cubic foot rule and 
checking his results with a local 
builder. But his figure may be off 10 
per cent or 15 per cent either way, and 
the wise agent will boost his figures a 
little to be on the safe side. 


Avoiding Valuations 


This same agent can get a company 
specialist to check his rate schedules 
and spend days on them, but he cannot 
get any help in preparing the proper 
figure at which to write this insurance. 

I have had this matter up with a 
number of progressive company men 
and they are all afraid that to furnish 
such service might commit them to an 
agreed valuation. In other words the 
assured might get the idea that he was 
buying a valued form contract. While 
this question might arise and cause 
some trouble I believe that such occa- 
sions would be so infrequent that they 
would be more than offset by the bene- 
fits accruing thru this service. 

Another company viewpoint is that 
the assured should be the one to name 
the amount of insurance desired and 
they should check his figure to see if 
they will grant it. That sounds well but 
the insurance salesman cannot work 
that way. He is selling a complete in- 
surance service and acting as an ad- 
visor whose counsel will result in 
proper insurance protection, and as the 
question of proper values is a funda- 
mental part of the contract he sells, he 
must take the initiative and see that his 
assured carried adequate insurance. 

Referring again to the company en- 
gineering service I can recall the time 
when this was not considered a proper 
service for a company to render except 
for the purpose of eliminating hazards. 
It was not considered good business 
for the company to take any part in 
rate reductions, although the fact that 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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FIRST CHARTS IN FIELD 





NOW READY FOR 1930 


THE FIRE INSURANCE 


Policyholders Pocket Index 


Reports on 990 Companies 


No similar work published contains in its main 
tables the statistics for ten years of so many fire 
insurance companies as THE POCKET INDEX, 
which gives the transactions for a decade of com- 
panies in the main tables, with totals and average 
ratios for the period; notwithstanding which, it 
is the earliest, most condensed and smallest sta- 
tistical publication, most convenient for pocket 
use, that appears in the easy months of the year, 
when such information is most needed. 

A Valuable New Feature 

A serviceable new feature in the 1930 edition 
is the par value per share of stock of each stock 
company. 

Conveniently Arranged 

The headings of the various columns in the 
main tables are as follows: 

Financial Exhibit 
Cash Capital 
Total Assets 


Reserve for Reinsurance 
Surplus Over Capital and 
Liabilities 
Income and Disbursements 
Net Premiums Written Losses Paid 
Total Income Expenses Paid 
Cash Dividends Paid 
Underwriting Results 
Underwriting Income Earned 
Losses Incurred Expenses Incurred 
Ratios 
Expenses Paid to Premiums Written 
Losses Paid to Premiums Written 
Losses Incurred to Underwriting Income 
Losses Incurred to Premiums Written 


Business Classified 


The Classification of Business shows Net 
Premiums Written and Losses Paid, in 1929, for 
each of the following named classes of business: 


FIRE TORNADO 
OcEAN MARINE HAIL 
Motor VEHICLE SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


EARTHQUAKE Rrot, Civir COMMOTION 
INLAND MARINE AND EXPLOSION 

Another important table is the Underwriting 
Exhibit for 1929. 


THE FIRST CHART IN THE FIELD 
THE BEST CHART IN THE FIELD 


Price, per copy, 75 Cents 
(Discounts on quantity orders) 








NOW READY FOR 1930 


The HANDY CHART of CASUALTY 


Surety and Miscellaneous 
Insurance Companies 


Reports on 800 Companies 


Here is the only chart in the market presenting 
casualty and miscellaneous insurance company 
statistics in the manner entirely endorsed by prac- 
tically every casualty company and statistician. 


ALL FIGURES on EARNED and 
INCURRED BASIS 


Important features which are presented in 
THE HANDY CHART in the 1930 edition are: 


UNDERWRITING EXHIBIT DATA FOR 
THE YEARS 1920—1929 


embracing items relating to the stock and mutual 
companies and included in the main tables, under 
the following headings: 
Net Premiums Written Premiums Earned 
Losses Incurred Expenses Incurred 


Ratios of 
Combined Losses and Expenses 
Expenses Incurred to Premiums Written 
Losses Incurred to Premiums Earned 


One Year Exhibits for Other Companies 


Other stock, mutual and reciprocal companies 
not in the main tables are presented in a one year 
table, giving the following information: Name, 


Address, Secretary, Total Admitted Assets, Sur-. 


plus to Policyholders, Net Premiums Written, 
Total Income, Losses Paid, Dividends Paid, Ex- 
penses Paid, and Total Expenditures. 


The Handy Chart contains reports on every 
Stock and Mutual casualty insurance company, 
also Reciprocals and Lloyds, as well as important 
assessment accident and health associations. 
Other important features include States in which 
company operates, entire Liability Experience 
and entire Workmen’s Compensation Experience. 


THE FIRST CHART IN THE FIELD 
THE BEST CHART IN THE FIELD 


Price, per copy, 75 Cents 
(Discounts on quantity orders) 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
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the agent must render such service in 
order to secure and hold business was 
recognized. The agent placed his busi- 
ness with companies who would help 
him reduce rates, hence the engineering 
departments created to help him, and 
through him, the assured. 

An appraisal service, even in the very 
vague and limited manner which most 
agents now give it, requires skill and 
training and the agent will give his 
business to the company assisting him 
in improving this service to his as- 
sureds. 

The field is unlimited and the oppor- 
tunities for service very great. The 
chances of earning more premiums for 
the companies are better than when 
engineering service was first introduced, 
because the result of most careful ap- 
praisals will surely develop a condi- 
tion of inadequate insurance. in the me- 
dium sized risk and consequently im- 
mediate additional premiums will re- 
sult. 


Companies Can Assist 


An appraisal service could be given 
through the agent without any agree- 
ment with the assured. The company 
appraiser would simply assist the agent 
in preparing a statement of proper in- 
surance values which would be made to 
the assured by the agent in the form of 
recommendations just as he now pre- 
sents an analysis of rates with a list of 
requirements to eliminate hazards. 

Our business is becoming more com- 
plicated each day and the modern agent 
must be a super-specialist with access 
to considerable information of a tech- 
nical nature supplied by trained men, 
which he can use in developing business 
and in rendering a complete service. 

Suppose a controversy does arise in 
the event of a loss and for some reason 
a contractor’s figure to replace de- 
stroyed property differs from the ap- 
praisal figures suggested by the agent, 
resulting in a penalty under the coin- 
surance clause. Of course the assured 
will blame the agent, but the agent is 
getting the blame today anyway in 
similar cases. Such cases would not 
occur so frequently if the agent had 
proper assistance in preparing values. 

In figuring stock and machinery in- 
surable values there are many per- 
plexing questions develop, which, if 
thrashed out under pleasant and favor- 
able conditions before a fire occurred 
would eliminate much company expense 
at the time of a fire. 

I recall a big fire recently where a 
number of foreign made machines were 
destroyed: It was a great deal of 
trouble to establish proper values after 
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Appraisals—an Agency Service 


(Concluded from page 33) 


the fire, but an adequate appraisal ser- 
vice would have eliminated this. 


A Business Developer 


The appraiser would not only help de- 
velop business, but he would be of tre- 
mendous assistance to the claim man 
and probably pay for his expense in 
the elimination of controversies at the 
time of a loss and the consequent waste 
of time and money. 

He might also secure much informa- 
tion of interest to the underwriter dur- 
ing the course of his work, for he would 
establish rather intimate relations with 
the assured in making examinations of 
his books and records in order to secure 
proper insurable figures. 

He would also be in a position to 
recommend better systems for keeping 
records and in storing them in fireproof 
locations. This eliminates much guess- 
work in settling losses on materials 
burned out of sight and in preparing 
claims in general. 

There are thousands of owners of 
household goods who are putting off the 
preparation of an insurance inventory 
until they have time to do it. There 
are thousands of insurance agents who 
would like to help their customers per- 
form this important task, but lack of 
time makes this impossible. 

I believe that a trained man could 
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earn his salary many times over by 
assisting agents in the pursuit of this 
work and the companies could add many 
more premiums to their accounts. I 
know from experience that a careful 
inventory of many of the larger homes 
usually results in an increase in cover- 
age. The small home does not promise 
such rich returns but appraisals for 
ten small homes might result in more 
additional insurance than one large one. 


Sells More Insurance 


At the same time the assured gets the 
idea that other forms of coverage might 
be necessary. A complete physical in- 
ventory should be followed or accom- 
panied by a “hazard” inventory. When 
an agent has rendered this service free 
it is human nature for the assured to 
desire to compensate him for his ef- 
forts in some manner and what is more 
natural than to buy rent, public lia- 
bility or burglary insurance. 

A company appraisal service could be 
of almost as much value as an engineer- 
ing service to an agent and I hope that 
some day one of our progressive com- 
panies will start it. I predict that they 
will be well repaid for their pioneering. 


A bill which would require an addi- 
tional license fee of one-half per cent of 
premiums to be paid by insurance com- 
panies, is reported to have passed both 
houses of the South Carolina legisla- 








the new edition of 








YES, YOU— 





know that “Business Blocks,” Films, Lumber | 
Yards, Old Type Theatres and Hotels are at 
present heading the list of fires? 


To be wide-awake and hip to the situation get 


Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 


by Dominge and Lincoln 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, publishers 


~— . 


Mr. Company official, 
agent, underwriter, 
examiner, are anxious 
to make a profit, but 
do you know what 
are the fire hazards of 
the risks that you are 
passing? Do you 
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FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Treaty and Facultative 


Re-Insurance Corporation 


of America 


60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


TOTAL ASSETS $2,154,292.71 


DIVISION OFFICES 
Pacifie Coast Department 


114 Sansome Street 
Sam Franeisce, California 


Western Department 
172 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicaze, Illinois 
































CASH CAPITAL 
$3.000,000.00 


“ft MAN OF THE ca 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Manchester, N. H. 


ASSETS $18,423,52654 





TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL. 


$6.919,223.80 


POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 
$ 11,504,302.74 














GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


POSE BARRY DIETZ WM. J. ALEXANDER 


President Secretary 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1895 


T. F. BARRY, FOUNDER 


















EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, 
INC. 


75 FULTON STREET 
Successors to HENRY W. IVES & CO. 


CASUALTY EXCESS & REINSURANCE 


SECURITY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 
of Chicago, Illinois 


and 
ASSOCIATED REINSURERS 


ASSETS OVER $30,000,000 


ONE OF THE STRONGEST CASUALTY 
EXCESS REINSURANCE GROUPS 


BROKERS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Inquiries Invited 


Telephone 
BEEkman 6727 


JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
Resident Manager 
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State Insurance Fund 
Passes Dividend 


— 


Manager C. G. Smith Ex- 
plains Accident Costs Ex- 
ceeded Expectations 





Premium Income Increased 





Policyholders Said to Have Saved 
15 Per Cent Because of the 
Advance Discount 


In a letter to policyholders, Charles 
G. Smith, manager of the New York 
State Insurance Fund, announces that 
because increased accident costs in 1929 
far exceeded those contemplated in the 
present insurance rates, and as policy- 
holders already have saved 15 per cent 
in insurance cost by the State Fund’s 
advance discount, no dividend payments 
would be made on general group poli- 
cies expiring in 1930. The letter is as 
follows: 


Letter to Policyholders 


The State Insurance Fund in 1929 
wrote the largest amount of premiums 
in its history, showing an increase for 
the seventh consecutive year. This 
growth greatly increased our lead as 
the largest carrier of compensation in- 
surance in New York State. 

Premiums earned in 1929 amounted 
to $9,152,160, an increase of 16 per 
cent over 1928. The State Fund held, 
as of Dec. 31, 1929, admitted assets of 
$18,013,596, an increase of $1,677,249. 
This growth shows conclusively that 
employers more widely than ever rec- 
ognize the advantages of our special- 
ized insurance service and the fact that 
they obtain their insurance at net cost. 
An operating expense ratio of 17 per 
cent of earned premiums gives evidence 
of careful management and efficient 
business methods. 

Industry in 1929 was marked by high 
speed mass production. Accidents 
showed increases almost everywhere. 
In this State, 528,604 accidents were 
reported to the Department of Labor, 
and 199,035 claims were made as 
against 175,842 in 1928. In spite of the 
good work done by our intensified safe- 
ty service, nearly 62,000 accidents were 
reported to us, our incurred costs for 
the year being $7,849,288, far greater 
oe contemplated in the present rate 
evel, 

In line with the State Fund policy of 
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NATIONAL BUREAU BRANCH 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


The National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters 
has decided to establish a terri- 
torial branch of the bureau at 
Philadelphia that will be similar 
to the branches of the National 
Bureau now operating in Detroit 
and Chicago. Conferences have 
been held between a committee 
representing the Casualty Under- 
writers Association of Philadel- 
phia and the executives of the 
National Bureau and plans for 
the organization and the location 
of the branch bureau will soon be 
announced. The branch bureau 
will exercise control over prac- 
tice and rates among representa- 
tives of conference companies. 
The advisability of a Philadelphia 
branch bureau has been consid- 
ered for some time and the deci- 
sion to establish it is very satis- 
factory to the conference compa- 
nies operating in Philadelphia 
and vicinity. 











maintaining a thoroughly sound finan- 
cial position, we have decided to pay no 
dividends on policies expiring in 1930. 
This action is conservative in a period 
of great volume and severity of acci- 
dents as already described. 


The State Fund continues to write 
compensation insurance at a rate level 
of 15 per cent below that of other car- 
riers, a reduction that is equivalent to 
dividends of more than 15 per cent, as 
the savings are immediate and policy- 
holders retain use of their money. 

Accident prevention must be accom- 
plished primarily through the employ- 
er. You share in this responsibility. 
We shall be glad to explain how you 
can do your part and thereby materially 
lessen your insurance cost through fu- 
ture dividends. We again earnestly ask 
your vigorous cooperation in a joint 
endeavor to rid industry of the unnec- 
essary burden due to accidents and to 
save workers from preventable suffer- 
ing. 


Union Indemnity Opens 
Surety Service Office 


The Union Indemnity Company and 
the New York Indemnity Company have 
opened a surety service office at Har- 
risburg, Pa., under the direction of 
William I. Jones, former secretary of 
the Associated Pennsylvania Contrac- 
tors. 


Canadian CasualtyLoss 
for the Past Year 





All Lines Did Well Except- 
ing Compensation, Health 
and Tornado Business 





Underwriting Income Data 





Many Companies May Show Sub- 
stantial Increase in Surplus as 
Result of Year’s Activities 


Canadian Casualty loss ratio 50.73 
per cent in 1929. 

All lines did well last year except 
compsensation, health and tornado— 
many lines show low ratio of losses. 

An increased underwriting income of 
$3,000,000 and a decrease in the aver- 
age loss ratio of 11 per cent were the 


‘outstanding features of casualty in- 


surance in Canada in 1929. Most all 
lines of casualty insurance have in- 
creased rapidly in recent years, the 
leading coverages being automobile and 
workmen’s compensation. 


Compensation Premiums 


There was an increase of over one 
million dollars in compensation pre- 
miums, but the losses, while two per 
cent lower than in 1928, were heavy and 
underwriting experience unsatisfactory. 

Personal accident premiums increased 
and the business was satisfactory. All 
other accident business showed a profit. 
There was development in automobile 
insurance, an increase of over $4,000,- 
000 in premiums and a decrease of 6 
per cent on the loss ratio. The loss ratio 
on aviation insurance was 33 per cent. 
The earthquake record of 1929 was ex- 
ceptionally good, there being no losses. 


Some Results 
Hail premiums showed a decrease of 
over $3,000,000, but the loss ratio was 
28 per cent compared with 100 per cent 
in 1928. The volume of burglary in- 
surance was higher than in 1928 and 
made good profit. Inland transporta- 
(Concluded on page 41) 
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STANDARD FORGERY BONDS 


‘6 4 Standard Forgery Bonds are a modern form of insurance of first 
We are very well pleased with your importance to every conservatively managed business house, in this 
. 99 day of transacting business by check. 

Service The See ew meer ot by The “ie Paced 

a ° Corporation o merica provides complete coverage. t indemnifies 

General Indemnity Corp. of America, the assured and his bank against monetary loss through fraud in 

Rochester, N. Y. : connection with any check, draft, note, or any other written promise, 

3 order, or direction to pay a sum in money bearing the assured’s 

Gentlemen : signature or purported signature. This includes forgery of signature 

We were very pleased to receive check for payment on loss from or endorsement, as well as alterations of amount, payee-name, etc. 

forgery checks which were covered by bond we are holding with you 


people. It pe, Be — 0a gg to oe check bine re wend Substantial 
contest or detailed explanation on our part. e are very well plea ° : 
with your service in handling our forged checks and hope our relations Credits to Preferred Risks 
in this matter will continue to be the most pleasant. Under a merit-rating plan originated by this Corporation, users of 
Yours very truly, approved check-writing instruments and/or approved safety checks are 
Cc. R. ANTHONY COMPANY entitled to reductions from 5% to 60% from standard premium rates. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. To users of such equipment, the premium, less credits, will be 


found so low that a single experience of loss in a business lifetime 
*An affidavit by the insured is accepted as sufficient proof of loss would doubtless make this a profitable insurance investment. 


to warrant immediate settlement of loss claims by the General In- 
demnity Corporation of America, making unnecessary proof of fraud Write for schedule of reductions naming the type 
which is often difficult, legally costly, or impossible to effect. of check-writer and brand of safety paper used. 


THE GENERAL INDEMNITY CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chartered in New York State, 1914 


Amount of capital actually paid in cash $1,000,000.00 


Assets owned 1,760,215.36 
Liabilities, including premium and loss reserve required by law 202,272.49 
Net surplus of assets over all liabilities, actually available for 

payment of losses and claims 1,557,942.87 


| Home Office: Rochester, N. Y. New York Office: 217 Broadway, Fitzroy 8352 


Offices in all principal cities 













| LOCAL AGENTS AND BROKERS PROTECTED 


























COSMOPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Cash Capital, $1,000,000.00 





STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1929 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks and Office............. $ 136,305.28 Reserve for Unearned Premiums...... $ 423,630.84 : 
Bonds ....... ocd: hilt nde nemek . CRre ter Senet +. «24+ --*- se | 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 
PUR RN UNC coe cade sc oie cars wltora fd uu te ols insta a ats He wrote 1,656,149.25 OtbOr HARBMIMOS:.5. esis ccs. 4.94.0 sce 13,552.26 
Premiums in Course of Collection.. 99,705.22 pice ce — mae $ 1,000,000 190,128.11 | 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets..... 9,500.29 fle > 5) ae 1,000,000 | 


Surplus to Policyholders ............. 2,000,000.00 











Total Admitted Assets. ......6....40s% $2,684,610.04 POG LAB DMIGIOS © 6 2o0i%o.o 0 aie.a aie opraveie $2,684,610.04 








OFFICERS 





IRA A. SCHILLER, FRANK COHEN, 


Chairman of the Board Vice-President and Treasurer 
JAMES A. BLAINEY, W. A. RATTELMAN, 
President Vice-President 
PERCY F. BIGLIN, M. L. FITZPATRICK 
Secretary Assistant Treasurer | 
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- Kent County Circuit. 


Guest Passenger Law 
May Be Illegal 


Michigan Judge Holds It 
Deprives Some Citizens of 
Due Process of Law 








Supreme Court Should Say 





Motion for Dismissal of Case 
Which It Apparently Would 
Outlaw Is Denied 


LANSING, MicuH., April 1. — Michi- 
gan’s act to protect motorists from 
damage suits brought as a result of 
accidents to guest passengers is uncon- 
stitutional in the opinion of Judge 
W. B. Brown of Grand Rapids in the 
Judge Brown, in 
an opinion denying a motion for dis- 
missal of an action apparently outlawed 
by the act, expressed the wish that the 
suit be taken before the Supreme Court 
that the status of the law might be 
definitely determined. 

Judge Brown’s criticism of the law 
is based on two principal points: that 
it was given immediate effect, although 
it was not, he says, a measure needed 
instantly in the interests of peace, 
health, or safety; that it deprives 
minors and other legal incompetents of 
their rights to recover damages with 
proof of simple negligence. The act’s 
exception, in cases of “gross negligence” 
or “wilful misconduct,” is indefinite in 
that these terms have never been defined 
by the courts, it is further pointed out 
by the jurist. 

The case which called forth Judge 
Brown’s dununciation of the new act 
was a $25,000 damage suit brought 
against Allen Lahr of Grand Rapids by 
Albian Nadzuis, 16, Grand Rapids high 
school girl. The girl was invited to 
ride with Lahr from Grand Rapids to 
Muskegon and, during the trip, Lahr 
allowed his younger brother to drive. 
An accident followed in which the girl 
was seriously injured, the nature of 
her injuries, it was claimed, per- 
manently disfiguring her. 

The judge said in his opinion: 

“The legislature had no legal or con- 
stitutional authority to give Act 19 
immediate effect; that to do so denied 
the public of substantial right; that no 
provision was made in said act for the 
protection of certain persons, such as 
infants, mental incompetents, and 
others, if there be others, who have no 
legal ability to consent to or determine 
their legal rights and_ obligations, 
whereby to that extent taking away of 
the right of infants to recover for ordi- 
nary negligence as guest passengers in 
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BULLETIN 


Austin, Tex., April 1—The di- 
rectors of the Fidelity Union 
Fire Insurance Company of Dal- 
las, and of the Fidelity Union 
Casualty Company of Dallas, 
have given unanimous approval 
to the proposed amalgamation of 
the companies with the America 
Fore group of companies of New 
York, the merger to be subject to 
the action of the stockholders of 
the two companies. 

The merger proposal provides 
that the stockholders of the Fi- 
delity Union Casualty and the 
Fidelity Union Fire Insurance 
Companies will exchange their 
stock through the Insurance In- 
vestment Corporation for stock 
of the Continental and the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix Insurance Companies. 











Insurance Agencies Merge 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 1.—The 
M. J: Blitz agency and the O’Keeffe & 
Co., both insurance agencies of Fort 
Wayne, will be merged under the name 
of Blitz & O’Keeffe, Inc. The combined 
agencies will be located in the First and 
Tri-State Building. The merger 
creates one of the largest of its kind 
in Indiana and will handle practically 
all types of insurance. It has a capital 
stock of $100,000. The Blitz agency 
was organized by Max Blitz about forty 
years ago. It has represented the Pre- 
ferred Accident Insurance Company for 
35 years, together with other companies. 
Mr. Blitz is a director and one of the 
few original organizers of the Lincoln 
Life Insurance Company of Fort 
Wayne. He served three years as presi- 
dent of the Fort Wayne Insurance Club. 

The O’Keeffe agency was organized 
382 years ago. This firm has repre- 
sented the Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation continuously for 
25 years. D. J. O’Keeffe is manager. 
He is a director of the Fort Wayne 
Chamber of Commerce and has been 
president of the Fort Wayne Insurance 
Club; president of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. 








depriving them of due process of law. 


“A radical change in the common law 
and statutory right (to recover under 
a plea of simple negligence) and an 
invasion of common law and statutory 
right of the public must receive com- 
mensurate attention. In order that the 
Supreme Court may know all the facts 
surrounding this case it is better that 
it be tried.” 

The motion for dismissal of the action 
against Lahr was offered by counsel for 
Lahr’s insurer. 
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Chicago Fidelity and 
Casualty Co. 


Darby A. Day Heads New 
Concern with Capital and 
Surplus of $2,500,000 








W. P. Anderson, Vice-Pres. 





Indemnity Company of America 
Expects to Add $200,000 to Its 
Capital and Surplus 


CuicaGo, April 1.—The Chicago Fi- 
delity and Casualty, the new company 
sponsored by Darby A. Day, noted life 
insurance manager, and associates, has 
been formally launched with a capital 
of $1,000,000 and surplus of $1,500,000, 
both paid in. The company is expected 
to head a group of insurance companies 
and begins operation in conjunction 
with the Indemnity Company of Amer- 
ica, which Mr. Day purchased from 
Kansas City men recently. The com- 
pany’s officers include: Mr. Day, presi- 
dent and treasurer; W. P. Anderson, 
St. Louis, vice-president; Raymond Red- 
heffer, Chicago, vice-president, and 
J. B. McCutcheon, president of the In- 
demnity Company, secretary. 

Directors include J. C. Anderson, St. 
Louis; J. H. Himmelberger, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; Joseph Hutzel, Ft. 
Wayne; Frederick Holzer, Chicago; Dr. 
Wesley Woolston, Patrick Warren, E. L. 
Lohman, Conrad H. Mann, who is 
president of the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce; W. G. Morehead, and 
M. J. Dorsey, chairman of the board of 
the Northern States Life of Hammond, 
Ind. The directors are well known, 
and additional men from St. Louis and 
Kansas City will be added. 


International Reinsurance Corp. 
Reports Gains ; 


Carl M. Hansen, president of the 
International Reinsurance Corporation, 
Los Angeles, Cal., announces that the 
gross income of the corporation for the 
first quarter of the present year was 
$1,300,000, or more than double that 
for the same period of 1929. The ex- 
cess of income over disbursements for 
that period was $453,000. 





Compulsory Auto Insurance for 
Kentucky 

FRANKFORT, Ky., April 1.—Gov. Flem 
D. Sampson permitted to become law 
without his signature the bill to estab- 
lish compulsory insurance laws for all 
operators of motor vehicles for hire in 
Kentucky. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 








eneral Accident 


FIRE AND LIFE 





$) 
ga ASSURANCE CORPORATION, ltd. 
FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 41! & WALNUT STS. 

PHILADELPHIA 
















Marylana ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
























HOME FRIENDLY 











1884 

| Insurance Company of Maryland 
Forty-five One of the Leading Legal Reserve Indus- 
Years of trial Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
Faithful Companies in America. Reliable agents 
Service wanted in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Dela- 


ware and the District of Columbia. 








| 1929 | B. LEO TALLEY, Pres. Centre St. & Park Ave. 





wane St eseatcs Rane 








] CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Sec’y. | BALTIMORE, MD. 

















KEYSTONE INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 


Participating Automobile Insurance 
110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Theft, Collision, Property Damage, Public Liability 


























NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,202,101,059 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Chartered 1835 











PRODUCTION— 


of Paid Business by this 
Company showed a gain of 
Thirty Percent in 1929. If 
there is a more eloquent 
story of performance by 
the Company in an Expand- 
ing Mood, you write it, 
Fieldman! Or better still, 
write for information about 
the opportunities to join in 
the greater performance of 


1930. 

















CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
J. ROY KRUSE, President 
JAMES L. COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 


Home Office: Sacramento 
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In Step With the 
New Decade 


Large enough to merit its national 
prestige and to effect national economies 
of operation. 

Small enough so that the individual 
agent and the individual case are never 
lost sight of. 

Old enough to be rich in its deposi- 
tories of experience and to be guided by 
the past. 

Young enough to be fully abreast of 
the times in providing ultra-modern in- 
surance protection. 

Life and Accident Insurance United in 

ONE Policy Furnishing Complete 

Coverage. 


United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 
United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 


Address Inquiries to: Eugene E. Reed, Vice-President 
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Bond Investments Prove 
Their Worth 





Analysis Shows Such Holdings by 
Insurance Companies Little 
Affected by Market Crash 


BALTIMORE, April 1.—The steady 
advance in bond prices since the turn 
of the year has virtually wiped out all 
losses suffered by local surety and casu- 
alty companies, which have the bulk of 
their investments in fixed interest se- 
curities rather than stocks. 

Of a total investment in securities of 
$125,000,000, the four local companies 
had fully 75 per cent in Government, 
municipal, railroad, public utility and 
miscellaneous bonds. 

An analysis of the companies made 
by J. S. Wilson, Jr., & Co., shows that 
these holdings declined only 1.9 per cent 
during 1929, in spite of the drastic 
liquidation in stocks. 

The United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company’s ‘investments totaled 
$52,351,000 and showed a shrinkage of 
only 1.7 per cent, the analysis reveals. 
Investments of Maryland Casualty 
shrank 2.1 per cent; of New Amster- 
dam, 1.4 per cent, and Fidelity and De- 
posit, 2.5 per cent, according to the 
bankers. 

Seventy-eight per cent of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty’s invest- 
ments were in bonds, 79 per cent of 
Maryland Casualty’s investments were 
in that form, 89 per cent of New Anm-. 
sterdam’s, 59 per cent of Fidelity and 
Deposit’s, the analysis showed. In the 
case of Fidelity and Deposit, 7 per cent 
of the investment in stocks was in is- 
sues of affiliated companies and 34 per 
cent was employed in a general way. 


“Our Responsibilities” Theme of 
H. & A. Conference 


Harold R. Gordon, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, Chicago, 
announces that the program committee 
has decided to prepare a program for 
the annual thirty-ninth annual meet- 


ing to be held June 3, 4 and 5 at Wawa- . 


see, Ind., around the general theme 
“Our Responsibilities.” Mr. Gordon, in 
his announcement, points out that there 
exist certain responsibilities between 
the public and the company, the public 
and the agent and the company and the 
agent upon which the development of 
the insurance business depends. 





“The Insurance Man’s Restaurant 


46 GOLD STREET 


Between Fulton and John Streets 
New York City Phone Beekman 9991 
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Canadian Casualty Loss 
in 1929 
(Concluded from page 37) 

tion insurance increased materially and 
the loss ratio was 20 per cent, compared 
with 29 per cent in 1928. Health in- 
surance showed an increase in pre- 
miums, but there was an increase in the 
loss ratio. 

The year 1929 in fidelity and surety 
risks was favorable. The volume of 
business increased materially, the loss 
ratios were 35 per cent and 32 per cent, 
respectively. Tornado premiums in- 
creased but the loss ratio was 76 per 
cent, compared with 42 per cent in 
1928. In the minor branches when pre- 
miums and losses are considered the 
companies made a fair margin of profit. 

During 1929 the premium income of 
casualty insurance was $41,893,134, as 
against $38,920,794 in 1928. In 1929 
the companies paid claims of $21,253,- 
639, as against $24,086,139 in 1928. The 
loss ratio in 1929 was 50.73 per cent 
compared with 61.88 per cent in 1928. 


Premiums and Losses 


The experience under the various 
classes of casualty insurance for 1929 
were as follows: 


Net Net Loss 
Premiums Losses Ratio 
Accident Written Incurred 1929 


(1) Personal .... $3,491,025 $1,625,841 46.0 


(2) Compensation. 5,635,817 4,040,639 71.0 
(8) All other..... 1,559,616 513,787 33.0 
Combined accident 

and health..... 1,848,140 1,121,473 60.0 
Automobile ..... 16,829,392 9,514,577 56.0 
BGTARIOR: «0 5's Kui00 204,724 69,102 33.0 
Burglary ......: 1,217,006 267,272 22.0 
Dee 322,110 203,093 63.0 
Earthquake ..... 7,115 none 
Electrical ma- 

CRIMGES 9. ccc 155,597 31,114 19.0 
Forgery ...ccess 60,579 62,092 102.0 
WI os iio ake 29,973 7,657 25.0 
Guarantee (Fi- 

GENRE s deicdeods 1,344,850 482,085 35.0 
Guarantee (Sure- 

WO wivieindes ea 1,211,738 359,580 32.0 
MR eck cocdees 8,567,212 1,013,527 28.0 
Inland _ transpor- 

MRM. Seaesaee 1,113,329 253,456 20.0 
Live stock ...... 75,419 42,295 56.0 
Plate glass...... 603,566 245,846 40.0 
| | eer ere 18,418 14,601 79.0 
po SE re ee 1,868,923 1,175,796 62.0 
Steam boiler.... 506,617 39,122 7.0 
i ee ae 221,958 170,684 76.0 





Totals for 1929 $41,893,134 $21,253,639 50.73 


From the foregoing it will be noted 
that the bulk of the underwriting profit 
was made in burglary, hail, fidelity and 
surety underwritings with miscellan- 
eous business second. 

While the results have not been 
profitable on certain lines, there has 
been progress in the consolidation of 
this rapidly growing branch of casualty 
insurance. In comparing the average 
loss ratios it is probable that a number 
of the companies will show a substantial 
increase in surplus. 


The Bankers Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J.—one of the Ameri- 
can Group—has been licensed to do 
business in the State of Florida. 
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U. S. F. & G. Men Speak 
on Forgery Menace 





’ James B. Higgins Tells Bankers 


of Methods and Tricks 
of Forgers 

Growth of the forgery menace has 
been so great and continuous during 
the past decade that the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Co., New York, 
has studied the subject from an ana- 
lytical viewpoint, with the intention of 
ascertaining fundamental causes, and 
thus secure data that would enable it 
to constructively cope with the evil. 

Thus far three lectures have. been 
given to the members of banking in- 
stitutions. The latest meeting was held 
last Thursday at Rockville Center, L. I., 
and was attended by officers and er- 
ployees of 59 member banks of the 
Nassau County Bankers Round Table. 

James B. Higgins of the U. S. F. & 
G. claims department, who spoke on the 
methods and tricks of forgers, and 
Albert D. Osborn, one of the foremost 
handwriting experts in the country, who 
gave special. attention to the detection 
of forgeries through the exchanges, 
were principal speakers. 

The practical effect of the meeting 
was instruction to the banks’ members 
as to how to ward off forgeries. 
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Southern Surety 
Co. of New York 


General Offices 
9th & OLIVE STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


hte Assets 
$11,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and Burglary 
Insurance. 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 




















































Cc. B. SVOBODA, 


C. B. ROBBINS, 
Secretary 


free’ THE OLD LINE 


CEDAR RAPIDS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 


Financial Condition December 31, 1929 


ASSETS 


First Mortgage Loans and Real Estate........ $2,308,000.30 

Municipal Bonds 623,153.36 

Premium Notes and Policy Loans............ 758,532.62 
Cash in Banks and Office and Other Ledger 

Assets 57,970.45 
Interest Accrued and Net Uncollected and De- 

ferred Premiums 130,579.83 
(Reserve Charged in Liabilities) 


EN. os oe do psiviva ce cng pamwa een $3,878,236.56 
Less Assets Not Covered by Reserve......... 17;571.70 





Net Assets 


| LIABILITIES 
Tax Reserve and Other Liabilities..... eingdt oie $ 41,169.43 
Legal Insurance Reserve and Re- 
serve for Special Benefits...... $3,573,624.51 
Surplus to Policyholders........ 245,870.92 
TOTAL FOR PROTECTION OF POLICY- 
NINES © Gorse soi 5. 0's» 0 0 Gwin sie rahe wars $3,819,495.43 


$3,860,664.86 


HOW WE ARE GROWING 








END INSURANCE 
OF GROSS ASSETS IN FORCE 
1906 $ 43,278.91 $ 95,000.00 
1909 104,820.60 1,906,085.00 
1912 237,351.38 3,004,245.00 
1915 451,142.07 5,114,236.00 
1918 790,890.90 7,700,619.00 
1921 1,488,411.12 14,010.604.00 
1923 2,045,934.15 15,335,721.00 
1925 2,660,451.41 17,599,610.00 
1927 3,321,169.96 20,472,686.00 

1929 3,878,236.56 

















Permanent 


Satisfaction 
The Agency Contract of The 


Columbus Mutual provides perma- 


The 


Agent knows his patrons are getting 


b . . 
nent, all round satisfaction. 


Protection at Low Net Cost and that 
he is getting Maximum Commis- 
sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- 
restricted Territory. This company 
operates on the Direct Agency plan. 
Policyholders and Agents profit as a 


result. 


Columbus Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 














22,869,303.00 
GOOD Chance for GOOD Men to Build GOOD Future 
IOWA MINNESOTA SOUTH DAKOTA NEBRASKA 























Insurance in Force 





$373,829,672.00 





Admitted Assets 


Payments to Polic 


Since Organization 


JOHN G. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board 








$66,078,899.84 





siders in 1929 


$5,843,679.30 


Total Payments co Policyholders 


$57,731,337.00 
—The— 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 
Incorporated 1871 


BRADFORD H. WALKER 
President 
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‘‘We want 2,000 copies.. 





fT WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 


LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 


Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
by reading it! 


EDITION LIMITED !: 
RUSH COUPON————> 











O wrote 
a large 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 


on Life 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 

Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 


the 


best 1 


the official of 
life insurance 


Underwriting 


ife insurance 


sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


| THE INSURAN 
Box 617, Leulsville, Ky. 


Enclosed is one 
Cluff’s new book te me. 


Name 


Check 
data desired.) 


CE FIELD 
dollar. 
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The Value of a Business Library 


Why the Insurance Company Is Particularly in Need 
of the Always-at-Hand Information It Provides 
If Correctly Arranged 


By Miss.RuUTH Howarp 
Director of Business Library, Remington Rand Business Service, Inc. 


Business is not built on hi hes or 
guesswork, and the changine current 
of affairs has decreed that the ~2nduct 
of business be based on fac -,-not a 
system of trial and error. om ‘ports, 
surveys and statistics are all in -luable 
to the business man—from tn: m he 


makes his deductions—and ])» = his 
plan for developing, enlarging ai, per- 
fecting his business. 

Do you think your business problems 
are peculiar, that there have never 
been others just like them? That no 
one has studied them before you and 
has put into print what he learned? 
If you do, then you are behind the 
times, and ten minutes in your public 
library will prove it to you. 

The public library, however efficient 
the staff, however complete the infor- 
mation, can in no way be compared to 
the value of a library built up for a 
specific business, and within that field. 
This has ben proved in the insurance 
field particularly, where there are more 
ramifications than in any other busi- 
ness. 

Within the past decade there has 
been a tremendous amount of insurance 
literature produced, all of which is im- 
portant to the insurance business. It 
is imperative that this information be 
so organized as to make it available to 
executives, both in the home office and 
the field. 

An insurance man must have a basic 
knowledge of economics as well as 
mathematics and law. Sociology offers 
a rich background for his work. The 
activities resulting from the accumula- 
tion and distribution of wealth, such as 
industry and occupation, are most valu- 
able studies for the insurance executive. 

In every case, whether it be fire, 
casualty or life insurance, the current 
material is the more valuable. Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company said: “Con- 
ceived as a storehouse of knowledge, it 
is immaterial whether the information 
or the facts are accessible through 
newspaper clippings or in the form of 
manuscripts, pamphlets, monographs, 
etc., or merely as books. Conceived as 
a source of instantaneous reference, 
books, usually from two to five years 
out of date, are of only limited value. 
We therefore maintain that a filing 
system of general information is neces- 


sary.” 
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Books and current literature combine 
to furnish the information the insur- 
ance executive needs. Offhand, an of- 
ficer may say he would have no need of 
a library—and he doubts if other offi- 
cers would use a library—yet one in- 
surance library answered five thousand 
questions in one year—in addition to 
the hundreds of research problems they 
helped executives solve, in every in- 
stance spending from one hour to weeks 
digging up the complete information. 


The value of a library has been 
proved by many insurance companies, 
some of which are: Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York; Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., and Maryland Casu- 
alty, Baltimore, Md. 

New home offices, and renovated ones, 
all make room for a library—which is 
an integral part of insurance work. 
When the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company erected its new 
home office, in the outskirts of Spring- 
field, Mass., space for three libraries 
was included—a general, an actuarial 
and a legal. However, a perfectly 
equipped room does not make a library. 
The chief element was missing. It was 
impossible to produce information at 
the time it would be of value and there 
was dire need of classification and cata- 
loging. 

R. W. Lyle, district manager of Rem- 
ington Rand at Springfield, saw that 
the actuarial and law libraries need 
service and he called in the Business 
Library Division. The organizer first 
undertook to develop the actuarial col- 
lection. The books were carefully ar- 
ranged on the shelves according to re- 
lated subjects. Pamphlets were re- 
moved and filed in new four-drawer, 
legal-size filing cabinets, arranged by 
subjects and guided. 

The books were catalogued, all num- 
bered and marked on the outside. The 
shelves were labeled, using standard la- 
bel holders, so that even a new em- 
ployee could find the book he wished. 
The law library, located in a separate 
section of the building, was similarly 
treated and separate card catalogue 
was made for all their law books. 

The ideal for the future is a cen- 
tralized card file, to be developed from 
all material in the libraries as well as 
that which is in the various offices in 
the different departments. 
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Ralph B. Ives on Inland 


Marine 
(Continued from page 3) 

Common carriers are not liable for 
any loss from so-called acts of God— 
cyclone, tornado, flood, earthquake. 
They are not responsible for damage 
resulting from riots, strikes or civil 
commotion. Furthermore, merchandise 
is very often in their custody, not as 
common carriers but as bailees, and a 
bailee is held liable only for such loss 
as may arise from his own negligence. 
If, for example, a shipment is placed in 
a railroad warehouse at destination and 
is held there beyond 48 hours after ar- 
rival and then should be destroyed by 
fire, the railroad company is not liable 
for that loss unless it arises from negli- 
gence. The inland transportation pol- 
icy, of course, extends this protection 
beyond the carrier’s liability. Further- 
more, it affords prompt settlement of 
losses. 

Without insurance a shipper’s chance 
of recovery in the event of loss or dam- 
age to his merchandise depends upon 
the responsibility of the carrier. This 
should be borne in mind, particularly 
with respect to shipments by motor 
trucks. While railroads are, as a gen- 
eral rule, responsible for their obliga- 
tions, there have been cases when ship- 
pers have been unable to recover their 
losses. An example of this is the 
case of an Eastern railroad which went 
into the hands of a receiver as a result 
of the disastrous floods in the State 
some years ago. The need of insurance 
protection is even more evident on 
waterborne shipments, as general aver- 
age and salvage charges are recover- 
able under a marine insurance policy 
but are not recoverable from a car- 
rier. Furthermore, a great many ship- 
ments are being made today by freight, 
express and motor truck under released 
bills of lading, so that in the event of 
loss, recovery from the carrier is lim- 
ited to the released value. The insur- 
ance policy bridges the gap between 
the released and the actual value of 
such shipments. 

I have made the statement that the 
inland transportation policy is probably 
the most flexible of all inland contracts. 
As further evidence of that fact and 
to indicate in some way how the com- 
panies writing this class of business 
attempt to keep abreast with the con- 
stantly changing conditions of modern 
business, a few examples might be of 
interest. 

Manufacturers are more and more 
accustomed to send samples of their 
products to different expositions 
throughout the country to be exhibited 
for a short time, usually for a week or 
two, and then to be returned to the 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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New Low Cost Insurance 


The 1930 dividend scale reduces the net cost 
of Fidelity’s Low Rate Life Policy to very low 
figures, and offers a policy easy to sell in large 
units with consequent profit to the agent. 

















ILLUSTRATION 
Net Cost* 

Aver. for 
Age Ist yr. 10th yr. 10 yrs. 
25 $137.90 $133.60 $136.00 
35 191.00 181.10 186.60 
45 284.50 264.40 275.10 
55 458.40 424.90 441.70 














*Based on 1930 Dividend Scale—Not Guaranteed. 


SPP issue MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 























Eighteen Million Plus 
on the Lives of Policy 
Holders 


January 1, 1929, to July 31, 1929, 


inclusive 


Percentage of Total New 
Life Insurance- - - 20 


Total Number 


tions on Lives. of 


Applica- 


Policyholders - - - 3,427 
Total New Life Insurance 
on Policyholders - $18,208,394 


fe 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


The Onward March Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines Iowa 





Family 





Income 
Policy 


@ The newest thing in life insur- 
ance—pays the biggest monthly 
income when the family needs 
it most—and THEN pays the 
face amount of the policy—all 
fora VERY low premium. 


@ We have added this policy to 


our line. 


The Franklin Life Insurance 
Company 
Spring field, Illinois 

















Comparative Growth 














‘eon, 
Insurance Total 
In Force Assets Income 
1920 $ 1,053,300 $ 174,985 $ 150,633 
1923 24,840,903 1,431,605 555,079 
1926 33,050,441 3,822,316 1,073,655 
1929 52,460,013 7,323,146 2,093,817 
Policy 
Reserve Capital Surplus 
1920 $ 20,278 $ 63,560 $ 36,072 
1923 1,049,703 107,160 49,553 
1926 2,422,896 331,000 246,158 
1929 5,547,433 642,417 354,483 
— 








THE ONTARIO EQUITABLE LIFE 


and Accident Insurance Co. 
S. C. Tweed, President 
Waterloo, Ontario 


Head Office, 
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Insurance > In the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


It is announced that a bill to provide 
for examination of persons applying for 
licenses as fire insurance agents in 
North Carolina will be introduced in 
the legislature of that State when it 
convenes in 1931. The purpose is to 
ascertain that applicants for licenses 
are properly qualified for the business 
they intend to conduct. It is antici- 
pated that the well qualified agents of 
the State will support this bill. 





State Insurance Commissioner John 
E. Sullivan, of New Hampshire, in a re- 
cent address, expressed his strong oppo- 
sition to the bill now pending in the 
Massachusetts legislature, the purpose 
of which is to establish a State fund 
for compulsory automobile insurance. 





Governor Roosevelt, of New York, 
has recommended to the legislature the 
creation of a legislative committee to 
investigate the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of automobile accidents and the 
consequent congestion of court calen- 
dars and also to study the question of 
compulsory automobile insurance. A 
similar message was sent to the legis- 
lature last year but no action thereupon 
was taken. Governor Roosevelt stated 
that in the years 1924-1928, 9040 per- 
sons were killed and 307,383 injured in 
motor vehicle accidents in New York 
State, while in the same period 3548 
persons were killed and 197,302 injured 
in automobile accidents in New York 
City. Of the thousands of cases pend- 
ing in courts in New York County, 75 
per cent grow out of automobile acci- 
dents. 





In relation to municipal taxes against 
fire insurance companies, the Insurance 
Commissioner of Florida recently ad- 
vised a company that he was unable to 
give any information as to municipal 
license taxes as these are governed by 
the respective municipalities, which may 
levy such fees or taxes to an amount 
not exceeding 50 per cent of the amount 
charged by the State. Agents or insur- 
ance companies pay a county tax of $3 
($1.50 after April 1 for period to Oct. 
1) plus 25c. as a counter-signature fee. 





In the legislature of New York, 
Senate Bill 1349 relating to credit in- 
surance has been reported favorably. 

The New York Assembly Committee 
has killed the bill to permit the issuance 
of non-assessable policies by mutual 
casualty and workmen’s compensation 
companies. 
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The bill incorporating the Insurance 
Brokers’ Corporation of New York, 
Inc., has been signed by the Governor. 

The Assembly bill in the New York 
legislature to amend sub-division 4-a of 
Section 70 by striking out the provision 
that corporations organized to in- 
demnify merchants against loss in ex- 
tending credit, shall have all powers con- 
ferred by Section 178, has been reported 
favorably. 

In the New York Assembly, bill 1709, 
to amend sub-division relating to ex- 
aminations of insurance agents has 
been amended to carry an appropriation 
and referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

A bill to amend sub-division 5, Sec- 
tion 84, of the New York Insurance 
Law, relating to the valuation of poli- 
cies, has been favorably reported. 

The Assembly Committee of New 
York has killed bill 1717, which would 
have amended several sections relating 
to cooperative fire companies. 

A favorable report has been given on 
New York Assembly bill 1724, to amend 
Section 28, relating to the funds and 
capital in the United States of foreign 
companies transacting life, casualty and 
surety business. 

The proposal to amend Section 16 of 
the Insurance Law of New York so as 
to restrict any single investment by a 
company to 10 per cent of its invested 
assets, and to alter the restriction as to 
a company’s holding of stocks of other 
insurance companies from 50 per cent 
of surplus to 25 per cent of combined 
capital and surplus, has been explained 
by Superintendent Conway. In relation 
to the 50 per cent of surplus restriction, 
Mr. Conway explains that this limita- 
tion is or may be unfair to some com- 
panies. He illustrates this by showing 
that under the present law a company 
with $10,000,000 capital and $50,000,- 
000 surplus could invest $25,000,000 in 
stocks of other insurance companies, 
whereas a company with $50,000,000 of 
capital and $10,000,000 of surplus could 
invest but $5,000,000 in other insurance 
companies’ stocks. He goes on to ex- 
plain that the protection given to 
policyholders in the case of each of 
these companies is the same, and there- 
fore their privileges to invest in insur- 
ance company’s stocks should be iden- 
tical; and he further states that the 
proposed amendment of sub-division 4 
of Section 16 will accomplish this pur- 
pose. 

New York Assembly Bill No. 1763 
will add a new Section 144 to the In- 
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surance Law, to provide for licensing 
a person as a broker under certain cir- 
cumstances without a written examina- 
tion. This has been reported favor- 
ably. 

Three bills have been killed in the 
Assembly Committee of New York; one 
relating to supervision over inland 
marine insurance rates (1848), another 
(1847) relating to rate-making associa- 
tions and a third (1849) relating to 
investment corporations. 

A bill which has been referred to the 
Assembly Rules Committee of New 
York (1850), will require the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance to be appointed 
attorney to receive process in the case 
of a merger involving a company out- 
side of the State. 

House bill 599 has been introduced in 
the Mississippi legislature for the pur- 
pose of repealing Chapter 261 of the 
Laws of 1926. It has been referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 





The Insurance Commissioner of 
Georgia has been considering objections 
raised against certain accident and 
health policy forms in use in that State, 
and has given particular attention to 
certain features as to which it is alleged 
that agents have made misrepresenta- 
tions. One of these is that the policy 
is a “ten payment life policy,” another 
that it provides for $1,000 death bene- 
fit, and the third that it cannot be can- 
celled. 

He proceeds to show that concerning 
these phases, all the policy form or 
forms referred to, lend themselves read- 
ily to misrepresentation, and he has 
further ruled that the issuance of such 
policies as are open to objections must 
cease immediately and not be used until 
they can be so modified by reprinting or 
otherwise as to make them clear and 
unmistakable in their terms. It is also 
ruled that accident and health policies 
offered for sale hereafter in Georgia 
shall first be submitted to the Insurance 
Department and by it approved before 
authority to issue such policy can be 
given. 





A radical suggestion has been made 
to the New Jersey authorities by the 
National Insitute of Public Administra- 
tion. The recommendation is made that 
all State appointments be made by the 
Governor without the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and that the legis- 
lature should consist of a single house, 
instead of the present Senate and As- 
sembly. Governor Larson is opposed to 
any hasty attempt to act upon these 
recommendations, and suggests that the 
legislature might meet again in Sep- 
tember for their consideration. 
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LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. ° 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations Consultants 
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CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 
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WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
RYAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 75 Fulton St. 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


CHICAGO 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 























ERSTON L. MARSHALL | 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 
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T. J. McCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 

W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 
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JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
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Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


ATLANTA, GA. 


1131 Candler Bldg. 
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L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 











SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute ef Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. 0O., 
Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
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Producing Permanent 
Policyholders 


Embracing Sales Plans of 
144 Leading Life Underwriters 


This valuable new salesmanship 
book is divided into two parts, one 
designed especially for inexperienced 
life insurance solicitors, and the other 
for experienced life underwriters. 


The chapter titles are: 


PART ONE—FOR THE INEX- 
PERIENCED AGENT 
oe Prospect- estes the Transac- 


tion 
Common Sense Ap- Selling Insurance to 


proach omen 
Meeting Objections Nailing Lapses at 
with a Smile Their Source 


Things to Know—Some to Forget 


PART TWO—FOR THE EXPERI- 
ENCED UNDERWRITER 
Setting a Definite a io the Beaten 


0: ‘a 
Keeping Old Con- Programming Insur- 
tracts Bright ance 
Cracking Some Hard Newer Plans of Pro- 
Nats tection 


Agency Building and Claims Service 


Producing Permanent Policyholders 
sets forth many proved plans and 
business-getting experiences of men 
who have made outstanding records 
in the life insurance business and are 
thus qualified to offer sound advice 
and suggestions to others. 

This practical work is _ substantially 
bound in cloth and contains 224 pages 


Price, $2 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 



































Liability of 
Automobile Users 


for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 


PRICES 
Single copy, 50 cents 


12 copies... 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
25 “« .. &75 100 6“ =. 30.00 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Handy Chart for 1930 Issued—First 
of Its Kind in Field 


Ten Year Results on Earned, Incurred and Written 
Basis Shown — Table of Aggregates Shows 
Casualty Premium V olume of $761,167,080 


The Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety 
and Miscellaneous Insurance Com- 
panies, 1930 edition, has just been is- 
sued by THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. This 
is the fortieth year of publication, and 
during its entire existence it has main- 
tained a reputation of being the first 
casualty and surety publication of the 
year in the field and has built up a tra- 
dition for accuracy, thus making it of 
untold value to the casualty insurance 
world as well as to commercial enter- 
prises and to bankers, It has constantly 
kept pace with the changing practices 
of the business and was not only the 
first to present figures on the cash basis 
but when the so-called written basis 
was adopted, The Handy Chart was the 
first in the field with statements on this 
basis. It was also the first Chart to 
present the figures of the companies on 
the present popular method of prem- 
iums earned and losses incurred, which 
is admittedly the most acurate method 
of such presentation and The Handy 
Chart continues in 1930 to utilize this 
method while at the same time showing 
premiums written and losses paid in its 
treatment of business of the companies 
by the classes. The Handy Chart, pub 
lished by THE SPECTATOR COMPANY an- 
ticipated any similar publication in the 
adoption of the carned basis by almost 
two years. The Handy Chart for 1930 
is also the first publication to show the 
par value of all stock companies listed 
therein. 


Statistics on 800 Carriers 


The table of aggregates in this pub- 
lication indicates that premiums written 
increased to $761,167,080 as against 
$712,582,027 in 1928. The losses paid 
in 1929 were $411,892,364 for a loss 
ratio of 54.1 per cent. The largest vol- 
ume business is obtained from auto- 
bile liability insurance with premium 
receipts of $189,383,362 and a loss ratio 
of 55.7 per cent. Workmen’s compen- 
sation premium receipts totalled $155,- 
849,841 with a loss ratio of 70.5 per 
cent. Next in order came automobile 
property damage with an income of 
$64,399,232, general liability $61,807,- 
112, surety $57,554,511, acident $53,- 
450,577, fidelity $45,284,139, burglary 
and theft $36,091,090 and automobile 
collision with an income of $23,167,311. 

The 1930 edition of The Handy Chart 
gives statistics for more than eight 
hundred companies in the most conven- 
ient and accurate form and more imme- 
diately meets the need of insurance 
business and the requirements of com- 
panies, brokers, agents and general 
agents, than any other publication of 
its kind. Furthermore it goes a long 
way as a medium of institutional ad- 
vertising for insurance in that it pre- 
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sents insurance in its correct light to 
the public. 

When properly used by insurance 
companies and supplied to agents and 
others in sufficient quantity to permit 
distribution to large stockholders and 
prospective stockholders, The Handy 
Chart is one of the best possible means 
for disseminating accurate and trust- 
worthy insurance information. 

The Handy Chart presents the sta- 
tistics of every stock company transact- 
ing Fusiness during the year 1929, 
mutual companies, assessment, accident 
and health companies, Lloyd’s recipro- 
cal organizations, title companies and 
State compensation insurance funds. 

Items presented by The Handy Chart, 
in the main ten-year tables, include 
the following: name and location of 
companies, principal offices, date of or- 
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ganization, net premiums written, pre- 
miums earned, total income, losses in- 
curred (including adjustment ex- 
penses), expenses incurred, dividends 
paid to stockholders, ratios of loss in- 
cured to premiums earned, expenses in- 
curred, premiums written and losses 
and expenses and the par value of 
stock. 


Earned and Incurred Basis 


Casualty and surety statisticians and 
actuaries have agreed that the most ac- 
curate method of showing the true 
financial results of a company is to 
show the ratio of premiums earned to 
losses incurred and the ratio of ex- 
penses incured to premiums written. 
This The Handy Chart does briefly and 
accurately. The companies’ capital, as- 
sets, liabilities, unearned premium re- 
serve and all other liabilities and sur- 
plus to policyholders are also shown. 
Classification table exhibit of net pre- 
miums written and losses paid by the 
stock companies in the main portion of 
the Chart for such class of business 
transacted by each of the companies. 


The Handy Chart is a most valuable 
reference work not only for insurance 
men, but for policyholders of casualty, 
surety and miscellaneous insurance 
companies. The 1930 edition containing 
106 pages may be ordered from THE 
SPECTATOR COMPANY at 75 cents per 
copy in manilla binding and $1.25 per 
copy in flexible binding. Liberal dis- 
counts are alowed for quantity orders. 


Comparative Aggregates for Various Classes 


Below is printed a table of aggregates for various classes of Casualty, Surety and Mis- 


cellaneous insurance written by 
just published by the Spectator Company. 


stock companies as vompiled 
The total of premiums and losses in these 
lines for 1929 represent over 80 per cent of the Casualty, 


in the “Handy Chart” 


Surety and Miscellaneous 


insurance written throughout the Country. 






























1928 1929 
CLASS Premiums Losses _ | Premiums Losses 

Received Paid Ratio| Received Paid Ratio 

ne ee Cee er naar $48,780,097 | $23,959,908 | 49.1 | $53,450,577 | $26,236,758 | 49.1 
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DIINO oon acinvens ite xemmaanansaur des 1,134,818 682,817 | 60.2 888,566 628,480 | 70.7 
Non-Cancellable Accident and Health......... 4,923,142 2,444,427 | 49.6 5,399, 988 2,689,794 | 49.8 
pO rr eer 14, 256, 481 5,184,981 | 36.4 13, 432, 645 5,617,414 | 41.8 
Proverty Damage and Collision.............. 2,399,274 885,915 | 36.9 2,824,863 959,612 | 34.0 
I on tn as teea ada ear e ear ereeed 1,077,487 416,186 | 38.6 1, 149,236 362,067 | 31.5 
Statatore Ligiey:.c236 fcc. sccastacondcscelonssusensoeeabaeees web evaskenaes ; en eres 
INS 6. ccccicdepstevessewmecdeceet 7,889, 048 1,338,123 | 17.0 7,787,290 1,051,564 | 13.5 
CA oc sw tp aoe ties dpe etedhensasedeus 56,388, 154 22,682,558 | 40.2 57,554,511 24,005,604 | 41.7 
ja 1) eg RACY, Sane re een pace ee manne Cae a Ro 2am 5,382 497 | 9.2 
NES. ony wo bids sda eneondee ont 16, 646 2,459 | 14.8 15,114 3,090 | 20.4 
MMU IAON Rs 3 occ ncaccodanasceey cucneies ie | ERE yl at eee | | RE AE RPL 
Workmen's Collective...............2--+-005 80,98 112,981 {139.6 168, 04 91,344 | 54.4 
Workmen’s Compensation.................4. 150,801,989 | 101,636,589 | 67.4 | 155,849,841 | 109,935,176 | 70.5 
Grand Ageremate. . « oi056cccsnesescees $712, 582,027 |$371, 167,997 | 52.1 |$761,167,080 |$411,892,364 | 54.1 























ce Combined accident and health included with accident. 


* Not segregated. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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COMPANY 3 | e2 COMPANY _ 
Stock House Specializing 3 ~ _ eS & 3a 3 Stock House Specializing 3 bo 4 2 

Ss g a B om 3.8 
ae 13/3/83 |38)44 4/3 as |3/ 4/8 
3 |2|= |8./23/ 38 S/a 43 || /3s 
2s || 4 |28/22| /~/Flale Se [s/s 
86 [2/8 |32/&8|/<d)a/2]a] 8 S35 |/2/ a8 |S 
$ 3 $ $ g $ $$; $s; si1¢ $ $ $ $ 

AetnaC.&S.,Hart.(N.).| 3,000,000] 10 | 50.52) 69.90] 15.58] 1.20)... .]..../180 120 Maryland Cas., Balti...| 5,000,000) 25 | 60.61) 95.11 
Conning & Co., Hart.|...........]. ES, MONAT ROSE NARS. Vek 050 JA55 |. <1... Mass. Bond & Ins., Bos. | 4,000,000] 25 | 62.75) 75.83 

samme | ow (Fire) Hart. C. A. Day & Co., Inc.. 

: . ROR Cece Sereo Ont prec: 
Corning & Go. inal eo iO REE Bere f es Gee 25? ae H.D. Knox & Co. Bos.}.........-.)e0--]e-eeceleeees> 

Aetna Life, Hart.(N.)..| 15,000,000] 10 | 32.70] 74.52] 12.22] 1.20]....)....]105 | 84 —_—* Title Ins. (Pfd.) | 
Conning & Co., SG ES Sek <a ure oR OAR Bae ree bee 2) } a Sr a ee Cerrar rrrre rer peeter: cet 

Am. Equit.,N.Y.(N.)... So isin ab ech Paths cc ago beep coedes cdemee nes Pe epee fe ror Day & Co., Inc . 

W. Wall. Lyon &Co..|........... 5 ee Cee SNeee See - Tet ae ep MR coincide Kons sacivsees shee taaabe Raves 
AmericanIns., Newark. 5 | 14.09] 20.98] 2.22) 1.00]....).... Merc. & Manuf. Fire, 

II oie Sie ores decal sw voy oem ihe GAS Ree) Sab er Fie. ee: 

Curtis & Sanger,N.Y.]........... cam Pay er Ue | ee | W. Wallace Lyon & 

Milliken & Pell, N’rk .}........... Ris Re Ses See Ae | Fee RO a Se Ee eee ee 
American Surety,N.Y..| 5,000,000] 25 | 55.14} 69.85] 11.45] 6.00]....]..../120 |103 Mo. State Life, St. Louis} 4,000,000] 10 | 18.07] 76.55 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... Re "ERR RS) Soviet a <eeeed S100 8, E... DOE os ccnac, sine dons dae sifewsaie'ssoncdion cess 

Auto. Ins., Hart.(N.)...| 5,000,000} 10 | 24.00) 34.42] 7.57/2.80 |....]....] 50 | 35 Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.}......sccccfeocs[eceocetoccece 
Conning & Co., TAS, eee Ses TR RE Cee = a ae ae C. Sincere & Co., Chi.]........... aiselhscentea allele 

Bkrs. & Ship.,N.Y.(N.) | 1,000,000) 10 30.31] 40.66] 4.50] 1.80]....]....]140 100 National Cas., Detroit. . 750,000] 10 | 20.00} 25.63 
ee”. RRR Reba IS ere BG, Gis Se: ee a C. Sincere & Co., Chi .|........... RAS Seay 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.}........... ee Sa EE cae Oe ei a oe National Fire, Hartford. 3,000,000) 10 | 65.73) 98.93 

Balt.-Am., N.Y.(N.)...} 1,000,000] 5 | 32.10] 36.46) 11.63] 1.20]....]....) 30 | 24 Conning & Co., Hart.{ .......... Rees eee Gece 
U. Sincere & Co.,Chi.|........... be : POPS, RRS Speed! 2 El a Natl. Liberty, N.Y... 10,000,000} 5 | 15.29) 17.28 

Boston Cas., Boston... . 100;000)' 25 1:30.77) 32.13) 1.37) E.001. 4. td. RE i Bisnadecws oe By SR soe 
C.A.Day& Co, Bos.|............ 1, ea, i pele eee 15 | 20 eS et Se Ss! Maer, Penn 
H. D. Knox & Co., Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... w prajbecacosiaeleislain on 

SS ADRES. SET Sere rh oe ee ee ee $5590 I. 4. ... Nat'l Surety, N. Y. .} 15,000,000} 50 | 91.61/107.44 

Boston Ins., Bos.(N.)...| 3,000,000}100 |508.00/592.00]137.95}20.00}775 |... .1840 |600 Nat'l Union Fire, Pitts..} 4,000, 000|100 |169.91/282.80 
i 8 “geet RA Teaiaee eG semis ae aie! Gee pct Bae N. Eas, Fire, Pittsfield . 300,000] 10 | 33.72] 36.77 
H.D. Knox & Co.Bos.|........... ARG, ipa eee: veers AN 735 1750 |....].... \. Day & Co., Inc 

Bi ooklyn Fire, Brklyn..} 1,000,000) 25 | 62.50/122.98]......].....]...- ~oep eo. 12 Et IS ERA BASS Ser) ce 
W. Wallace Lyon & H.D. Rae & NBL i icwcdeovabivreckeawwadlnecons 

NE 2 RRO ROLE, ee ee ee Sxicacialuch’scuewicas anes Op oe Pe New Hampshire Fire, 

Camden Fire, C’n,N.J..] 2,000,000} 5 | 17.03] 23.58] 3.98] 1.00)....)....] 26 | 21 rg ng (N.).. 2,500,000} 10 | 38.91] 47.68 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]...........].. he Se Pe Oe ree 254] 264)....1.... A. Day & Co., Inc 

Curolina Ins., Wilm’n... 500,000] 10 | 24.44] 29.74] 2.79) 1.40]....]....] 42 | 26 Boston. . SA I Deere erie, ree 
NS i hE os ova re uaea te ses Be xm. acct o:8 <a eihone clocce RD Se ae H.D. Knox & Co. ‘Bos. ee eee RA re Neenee 
Curtis & Sanger, _ & Eee Sey, ee, Pepa Demme Aparee Et ee ee New York Fire, N. Y.. 1,000,000} 5 ]...... 

Chi. F.&M.,Chi.(N.). . 1,000,000} 10 | 13.72) 19.72] 1.83].....).... neo) 48 £43 W. Wallace Lyon & 

C. Sincere & Co., "cS eee Peo Want GENCE Fae. Ses ig 2 ee ee a es oksn acco sivcadnssapneien 
Curtis & Sanger......]......:...- ats aS RNS WR meer) (oe ee ee ae New World Life, Spo- 
x 4 raat i RE 1,000,000}100 |354.26/481.01] 97.79]18.00]....]....1650 1550 kane, Wash..... 1,134,500] 10 | 16.44) 27.89 
REESE iS Ri >, ae I eee ese, es eae C. Sincere & Co, CUD os Sy os eank cates 

Column n Nat. Life, Bos..| 2,000,000}106 |174.12|514.32] 22.45] 7.00).... 1425 {390 Old Colony Ins., Boston} 1,000,000] 10 |621.63/699.62 
C. Pe —* Co., Inc. C.A. Day Co., Inc., 

PES TER ee Coe ee ees, eS 415 |430 Ps Seah ieee | SIU! Meet! adiine | See, 

H. n Knox & Go. 5 RRRRS ARES (LE FREE Re ne RET 420 [435 H.D. Knox&Co., Bos.}........... Bere BAR ies, Porerene 
Conn. Gen. Life, Hart., Pacific Fire, New York. 1,000,000] 25 | 75.52|104.51 
Side ph aaeeesatee 2,000,000} 10 | 46.44/147.56] 16.76] 1.60]....]..../146 122 Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. eR AS SRY, “opera 
Conning & Co., Hart.|........ So, RR: RES SES 140 1143 ]....}.... People’s Nat’lFire,N.Y.| 1,000,000) 5 | 20.73) 24.09 

Cont’l Casualty, Chi....| 3,000,000] 10 | 21.65] 35.26] 1.85] 1.60)....]....| 43 | 35 Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]........... Bie Free) ae 
EE, CAS RRSP es (ee, Hemera baer (ARE 37 | 39 6 Phoenix Ins., Hartford .| 6,000,000) 10 | 45.20) 55.82 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... RPE) (Rae Pemeyes (Sa S Lieeroe ag en a ee Conning & Co., Hart. eee teers eeeees eee 

Continental Ins., N.Y. .| 15,000,000} 10 | 34.75] 45.95) 8.22] 2.40) 63 | 64 | 743] 59 Presidential F.cM. ,Chi. 500,000] 25 | 33.32) 46.36 

Eagle Fire, Newark....} 1,000,000] 10 | 25.00) 38.38} 6.44) 2.00]....].. 163) 144 . Sincere & Co., ORE fee ey sacfoeseaainne sve 

Excess Ins. Co. of Am., Providence, Washington 
New York.......... 750,000} 5 | 13.23] 14.54] -1.24 eee eed Providence (N.)..... 3,000,000} 10 |519.20)590.20 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|...........]. EF, IE, IS RS 8 Bee 2) GD 11 (RE) (Aa C. A. Day & Co., 

Fidelity & Deposit... .. 6,000,000} 50 |101.00)128.46] 12.12] 9.0 ..- {185 1165 SRE eer eeeed Peet rene) Srener 
Conning & Co., Hart PA SES A Serie re! RAH MERE ise, eS ..++1176 } 180 HDD Boao. Boe. |... oss. ccc fe cce fees ccnds esos 
Cee Oe 3 & nee (eee ne ee Sie 001160 F.. F.... Rhode Island Insurance, 

Fid.-Phen. Fire, N.Y...}| 10,000,000) 10 | 39.53) 54.12] 10.87] 2.60)....].. 854) 64 Wyre (N.).. 1,500,000} 10 | 22.14} 30.28 

Firemen’s Ins., Newark. |b16,000,000} 10 aS RENAE: Eee. 2.20}. --+-] 403) 30 . Day & Co., Inc., 

CRS Be inept a BERR GOO BAY Co es ee Pasa TY ee Lee 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... a Te een, LAR, ORO 393] 403]... ].... H. Dk Knox&Co., RES CR RE. Aas 
Milliken & Pell, N’rk .|........... AK (ER FEA e heres te J i. a Repebie Fire, Pittsb’h .]_ 1,000,000] 10 | 20.00} 33.73 

Franklin Fire,Phila.(N.)| b2,500,000] 25 |126.89]183.90] 18.54] 8.00]....]....|225 |165 bal te Lyon & 

PAG RRR eae SGI PRGA: (ORES S meen S ISt cr. 36 | 38 Jee EPS Tao as IE ee I PO 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]........... Rie ER FRR a ot be ae aa Reins. fein. ‘Chi . 500,000} 59 |100.00}131.31 

Glens Falls, Glens Falls.} 4,000,000} 10 | 23.99) 35.61] 2.19] 1.60].---}....] 61 | 48 C. Sincere & Co., Chi.]........... BAS Aree ne) SeNoae 

OT SERGE: (Mena FRE A Nagin, PE NIRR A ioe: 58 | 60 |. Se (eae Security In. Co. of New 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... > Gee eee eee s Ske 583] 593]..° (J... Haven, New Haven...| 2,000,000] 25 | 79.70|109.74 

Globe & Rutgers, N.Y..} 7,000,000/100 |632.10/914.02|182.34/44.00). . - -|1229}900 Oo i ar te KARE «avant enone tee 
Curtis & Sanger, “2 6 eas ee EN RRS eee HERS 1170 1210] Ye Curtis & we 2) RR ae Neen! Spices 5 Aevaok 

Globe Ins., Pittsburgh. .} b1,000,000] 10 | 26.25] 33.47] 5.95] 1.60]..--]....] 26 | 18 Springfield F. & 

W. Wallace Lyon & oo field, — b5,000,000) 25 | 94.50)151.96 
Oe eee ee sh, (MR, Reppert) UPR ERE Us 2 2 a Cx alae Inc., 

Great Amer.Inc.,.N.Y. .|b16,000,000]10 |28. 49] 33.91] 4.32) 1.60]....].... oe Si Aa Sa: SPAR eae paralscale  e sce 
Xk, RRR WIR (IRE (rent (Aetiaeeas' Pee, eas. ad es aes HD Knox & Co. Bos. ee a es Baa role 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]........... ae RRC RS eee ha 38 | 383!" |]... St. Paul F.&M., St. Paul! 4,000,000} 25 |104.01/137.08 

Hanover Fire, N.Y.....| b3,300,000] 10 | 43.40) 50.07] 10.02) 1.00)...-]....) 60 | 48 Curtis & Sanger. 2 REA. ea ‘ 

aaa COS ari: Peete te oe tS a ae Stuyvesant Ins,, N.Y.. 1,000,000} 25 | 65.74) 82.01 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... ey: Wie es: ORS ee OO Gl}. 44... ee Bee ben a RP nae 

Harmonia Fire,Buffalo.| 1,000,000] 10 | 29.37] 32.08} 1.99] 1.40]-.--]....] 38 | 25 Sylvania Ins. Co., Phila.} 1,500,000} 10 | 20.50) 32.26 
Curtis &Sanger, N.Y.}........... Meh; PRA Rll be REA 2 eet 1 De W. Wallace Lyon & 

Hart. Fire., Hart. mn )..} 10,000,000} 10 |380.46/595.23] 86.32/20.00].---]....] 89 | 60 is iS SERRE: Sa Arne ae) ees Ee 
Conning & CSS ee a GREE BRR Ke rce eg. = OF GOT Fc. Travelers Ins., Hart. ...|b20,000,000/100 |246.00)917.80 

HartfordSteam Boiler & Conning & Co., cs aie ES NT?) ert 
Inspn.(new) Hartford} 3,000,000/100 |341.32/489.56] 58.52/16.00]-.--|....] 65 | 53 United Life & Ace. Ins. 

Conning & Co., N.Y..]........... BRO SE RS AEs See COR664 fo. 2c Co., Concord...... 500,000} 25 | 44.50] 98.36 

Home Ins , N.Y. (N.)...|c24,000,000} 10 | 30.14] 38.74] 2.96] 1.50}.---]....] 49 | 393 C. ve say Co., Inc. 

Hudson Cas. (N.) J. City aoe etn 20 1 6.60) F.6 re one RE HE RI rs ne So Poets nasche be ocefosinn ns 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.| .......... é : BH SEs Ses eS eae ee U. Ps Hdelity & Guar- F 

Imp.& Exp.,N.Y...... 1,000,000} 75 | 51.41) 83.63] 9.22) 4.00]-..-]....] 95 | 45 anty, Baltimoret.. c10,000,000) 10 | 24.28 32.57 
“ES pee alee Rs AR Ramee DARE Sin a eee ee United States Fire, N.Y.| b5, 000,000] 10 | 50.10} 64.86 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. Sane teas i (GR EPR i en, ek SOGE fl... U.S. Mer. & Ship., N.Y.| 1,000,000|100 |287.62/384.80 

Independ. Fire, Phila...| 1,000,000} 10 | 15.35) 18.08 -——-2.13] .45]..--]..../ 16] 9 Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.].........-. Cie, | knee: 
W. Wallace Lyon & Virginia Fire & Marine, 

NE Cee me Se re ORE See $a 1 |S ea Gee Richmond.......... 500,000} 25 | 91.30/127.12 

Indep. Indem.,.Phila...| 1,500,000} 10 | 15.12] 23.84.——-1.72] .50]....]....] 25 | 13 "4: EES SERPS: BWR BERS Cee 
W. Wallace Lyon & Curtis & Sanger, N. Bs Ps ch clan chr de Pa, Ee: SPE 

Ok ON. Ad, oexioseed wales adie de swe staan spalcrens Lk ey ee, a WestchesterFire,N.Y...| 2,000,000} 10 | 39.66} 56.91 

Ins. Co. of N Am., Phila.} 10,000,000} 10 | 35.00] 57.82} 12.17) 2.50}....]....] 854] 633 RES, Seer aa) HES, SES 

Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort |........... nO RA ite SR ESeeNEs co sbeces oes Curtis & Sanger, a os ries) See SEAS SRR 
Wayne, Ind......... 2,500,000} 10 | 22.00} 65.25) 2.57] 2.U0)....)....}.... 

Conning & Co., Hart.| .......... Bae Rees eas eat: eee Se ay ee eee 
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*Current annual dividend rate. 
(b) Present capital, balance of items pertains to figures as of December 3]. 1928. 


(f) High and low for year. 
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The Investor’s Standpoint 
<« ByScof > 


ITH bullish tendencies showing 
\ \ on the big board as a forerunner, 
insurance stocks seem to be coming out 
of their hibernation and are making 
steady strides to new highs, making up 
some of the drastic writeoff that oc- 
curred during the market slide last fall. 
The price recovery has been conserva- 
tive and there is no tendency to let the 
market get out of hand and become a 
run-away affair with the possibilities 
of disappointment arising from any fu- 
ture reaction. Dealers are inclined to 
ascribe the improvement to several fac- 
tors, one of which is the fact that the 
insurance stocks are wont to move after 
the bank stock. Banks and trust com- 
panies staged a sharp rally recently, 
accompanied by a series of merger 
rumors. There has'been a surprising 
absence of such talk in connection with 
the insurance stocks, but it is thought 
that rumors will revive with the ad- 
vance in the prices of the group. In 
fact, The Associated Press says: 
“Quiet accumulation has been taking 
place during the past fortnight in the 
insurance stocks. The buying is based 
on merger rumors and reports of a 
large appreciation in the security hold- 
ings of the leading companies as a re- 
sult of the recent sustained advance in 
the bond market. The Hanover Fire 
Insurance Co., one of the large inde- 
pendents, is expected to figure in the 
next important consolidation.” 
Another point in favor of the insur- 
ance stock as a favorable investment 
at this time, is the fact that current 
market values are very close to liqui- 
dating values. Many are only about 
1.1 times the liquidating value and it is 
even possible to buy stocks at below 
their liquidating value. As for return 
on the investment, many stocks can be 
had to yield about 4 per cent and more. 
Some of the gains made this week 
include the following: National Fire 
closed at 81 and showed a net of 6 
points. City of New York rose 70 
points to 620, Boston closed at 810, 50 
points to the good. Fidelity Phenix and 
Continental were strong on the big 
board, the former closed with a net 
of nine points at 88 and Continental 
was 81% higher at 77. The others on 


the big board trailed. Pacific Fire’ 


closed 10 up at 135, Homestead jumped 
6 to 28, St. Paul Fire and Marine 
closing at 235. Stuyvesant at 65, 
United States Fire at 82, United States 
Merchants & Shippers at 380 and 
Northern at 105 were all up 5 points. 
Franklin closed 7 better at 215. On 
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the other hand, Globe & Rutgers 
dropped to 1150. Springfield Fire & 
Marine fell off six to 150 and Westches- 
ter 4 to 67. Home, Public, Baltimore 
American and American Alliance were 
off a point each. 


Relative to mergers, wecently an- 
nounced plans of Detroit Fidelity & 
Surety to merge with Southern Surety 
of New York have been abandoned, ac- 
cording to President Homer H. McKee 
of the Detroit company. Mr. McKee 
says this was made ofter the announce- 
ment by Southern Surety that it will 
affiliate with Home Insurance group. 
Detroit Fidelity has ample resources to 
continue as a separate unit, he said. 





Certificate of incorporation of the 
Rossia Internation Corporation, se- 
curity affiliate of the Rossia Insurance 
Co. with an authorized issue of 1,000,- 
000 shares of no par value stock has 
been filed. Of this amount 750,000 will 
be issued to the Rossia Insurance Co. 
in exchange for other securities and 
the Rossia Insurance company will, in 
turn, issue 450,000 of these to its own 
stockholders at $10 per share. Stock- 
holders of record April 7 will have 


rights. 





At a meeting of the board of directors 
of Insurance Securities Company, Inc., 
held March 26, the regular quarterly 
dividend of 3% per cent was declared 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1930. 
The dividends are payable April 15 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 31, 1930. 
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Ralph B. Ives on Inland 
Marine 
(Concluded from page 43) 

factory. Protection is afforded under a 
transportation policy to this merchan- 
dise while in transit both ways and 
while at stated locations on exhibition, 
usually against the risks of fire, light- 
ning, theft and perhaps tornado or 
other specified perils. 

Another manufacturer, say, of office 
furniture, takes contracts for the in- 
stallation of equipment at various loca- 
tions throughout the country. ‘A trans- 
portation policy may be written to 
cover this equipment during transit 
and while at these various locations 
while being installed until installation 
is complete or his interest ceases. 

Another manufacturer sends _his 
product to various other plants to un- 
dergo certain processing such as bleach- 
ing, dyeing, tanning, ete. This is par- 
ticularly true in the textile and leather 
business. Transportation policies may 
be issued to afford complete coverage 
from the time the goods leave the as- 
sured’s premises, while in transit, while 
at the processing plants and until re- 
turned to the point of origin. 

Apparently there is no limit to the 
number of ways in which this form of 
insurance may be written. The busi- 
ness is increasing rapidly, new forms of 
policies being frequently issued which 
have been carefully worked out to an- 
swer some insurance need. It is a line 
that not only warrants the attention of 
any insurance agent, but is also worth 
the investigation of an assured whose 
business requires insurance protection 
a little out of the ordinary. 





The Great American Indemnity Com- 
pany announces the appointment of 
R. W. Sweeney, Inc., of 123 William 
Street, New York, as its downtown 
borough agents. 
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Again the First Book Published — Deliveries Began March 15 


THE NEW REVISED 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


1930 EDITION 


Since March 15, the Life Agents Brief for 1930, has been going 
forward to life underwriters who are anxious to receive the best in 
the field. This book, for years the most complete and satisfactory 
of any vest-pocket book, brings with it greater improvements in 1930. 

The twenty-second annual edition of the Life Agents Brief is pre- 
pared along lines which will make it more valuable than ever before to 
life insurance agents. It is the most Convenient and Condensed Vest- 


Pocket Book in the Field. 


Any Information Available at a Glance 


A life insurance agent, when asked to quote a rate of any particular 
company at a given age, naturally desires to be able to give the infor- 
mation at once. He can give an instant answer to such an inquiry or 


any other. 


Here are some of the things the Life Agents Brief 
does for you:— 


Completes your sales kit. 


Amplifies your life insurance knowledge. 
Coordinates your dividend and rate information. 
Satisfies your clients of your ability. 


WHY THOUSANDS USE “THE LIFE AGENTS BRIEF” 


Premium Rates at Every Age 

Both participating and non-participating 
are presented according to each age for all 
companies instead of each company for all 
ages. This form admits of an instant com- 
parison of rates with any company without 
turning over a number of pages. The rates 
quoted cover the most generally used forms 
so that when it is desired to compare a rate 
at, say, age 35, the data is instantly at hand 
for any company listed. 

Surrender Values 

Under this general heading the LIFE 
AGENTS BRIEF presents the cash values 
allowed by the several companies for a series 
of years. These values may be used in con- 
nection with the tables of net cost of insur- 
ance to show conclusively the real outlay on 
policies at varying periods. 

Annual Dividends Payable in 1930 
—QOrdinary Life at Every Age and 
Average Yearly Cost 

In this edition of the LIFE AGENTS 
BRIEF are also continued tne tables show- 
ing, in compact form, the amounts of annual 
dividends per $1,000 of insurance paid in 
the year 1930 on the three leading forms of 
policy contracts, viz.: ordinary life, twenty- 
payment life and twenty-year endowment, is- 
sued during a period of twenty years. At 
the end of each company’s schedule is pre- 
sented total dividends which would be paid 
during the twenty-year period, if the pres- 
ent schedule of dividends is maintained 
throughout the period, together with the 
average net cost per year on this basis. 
Dividends and Net Cost for 5 and 

10 Years 

Dividends paid year by year from 1921- 

1930, inclusive on issues of 1920, ages 25, 


35, 45, and 55, Ordinary Life, 20-Payment 
Life and 20-Year Endowment and average 
— cost for 5- and 10-year periods are 
shown. 


20 Years Actual Histories 


Actual net cost of Insurance—15 and 20 
years. This important question is dealt with 
in a series of tables showing the actual cost 
of insurance furnished under Ordinary and 
Twenty-Payment Life and Twenty-Year En- 
dowment Policies for the ages 25, 35, 45, 
and 55 years over periods of fifteen and 
twenty years. The tables show the actual 
results of policies issued in 1910 and 1915 
in a concise and clear manner, enabling the 
user to obtain information regarding this 
important feature of life insurance policies. 

No other work goes into such complete de- 
tail in this respect. 


Policies Paid-Up by Dividends 


Showing number of years at end of which 
policy wovld become paid-up if dividends 
were allowed to accumulate with interest. 
Shown for about 70 companies. 

Financial Statements showing the more 
important items of 175 companies. 

Also much condensed information concern- 
ing such subjects as: 
Age Limit 
Application 
Disability Payment of Claims 
Double Indemnity Reinstatement 
Grace Residence 
Incontestability Travel 
Loans Suicide 
Military Service Women 

And all in a book that can be 


carried comf “4 
Poukett ortably in the Vest 


Non-Forfeiture 
Occupation 


Largest 


Sale 


Proves 


IT’S 


WHAT OTHERS SAY OF 
THE BRIEF 


“We enclose bill for Life Agents Brief, 1930, 
together with our check paying for additional 
copies of the book In looking over the book 
we find a decided improvement in it.’’-—J. S. 
Coleman & Son, Managers, Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 

“Is a source of much valuable informa- 
tion.’—C. E. Linz, Vice-President, South- 
land Life. 

“You have succeeded in getting a tremen- 
dous amount of information in this little 
book. It will be very helpful to life insurance 
salesmen.’’—M. Rothchild, President, Sun 
Life. 

“Tt is certainly a wonderfully complete 
publication.’"—Arthur F. Hall, President, 
Lincoln National Life. 

‘‘Is an indispensable reference book for the 
life insurance man.’’—D. @. Sinclair. 
Manager, Metropolitan Life. 

“This little book is gotten up in very 
convenient form, and is one of the best of its 
kind that we receive.’’—C. I. D. Moore, 
Vice-President, Pacific Mutual. 
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